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CYPRUS AND THE MIDDLE EASTERN CRISIS 


C. M. Woodhouse* 


HE Middle or Near East is increasingly ceasing to be what 
- Dr. Toynbee calls “an intelligible unit of historical study.” 
Half a dozen different Middle Eastern experts might easily 
produce half a dozen definitions of the Middle East today, accord- 
ing to the criteria they adopted. To take the most obviously 
relevant and critical instance in the present context, it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone else today would, if the British did not do so, 
count Cyprus as part of the Middle East. 

The meaningfulness of the term is thus breaking down, as 
local nationalism waxes and western imperialism wanes; the 
homogeneity which was once imposed on the area from without 
is disintegrating. It had a certain homogeneity most recently 
in the days of the Ottoman Empire, which covered most of what 
is now thought of, on almost any definition, as the Middle East; 
but even the Ottman Empire did not take in all the countries 
with which we are now concerned (Persia, for instance, lay out- 
side it), and the Ottoman pattern of uniformity was fairly 
loosely imposed. The area had again a certain loose homogeneity 
between the end of the first world war and the end of the second, 
when it fell into the sphere of influence of the western European 
powers. Although these powers were often engaged in rivalry 
with each other, their policies towards the states they dominated 
were substantially uniform, especially when war broke out and 
the Middle East became a theatre of war. In this latter case, 
the unifying element in the Middle East was the strategic one— 
specifically the interest of Great Britain in preventing her major 
enemy, Germany, from overrunning the area. In other words, 
what then made it necessary for Great Britain to treat the 
Middle East as a single homogeneous unit was the threat of 
external attack by another great power from outside the area. 


*Director of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Mr. Woodhouse 
has served on the staff of H.M. Embassies in Athens and Teheran and 
was Secretary-General of the Allied Mission which observed the Greek 
elections in 1946. After working in industry for two years, he became 
Assistant Secretary to the Nuffield Foundation. He worked in the 
Foreign Office 1952-55 and is the author of several books on Greece. 
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Historically, strategy has always been the unifying concept 
of the Middle East so far as Great Britain is concerned; and 
British strategic thinking has tended to project onto the Middle 
Eastern countries the same attitude towards defence as we per- 
force adopt ourselves. In other words, because British thinking 
has always been — at least until very recently — conducted in 
terms of a potential threat to the area as a whole from a great 
external enemy (first Russia, then Germany, and then the Soviet 
Union), we used to expect Middle Eastern countries to see the 
danger in the same terms. But they do not, as we found by 
sharp experience in 1951—tthe last occasion on which an attempt 
was made by the British government (together with those of the 
U.S.A., France and Turkey) to construct a general Middle East 
defence organization against the threat of Soviet aggression, 
on lines similar to NATO. The lessons of that attempt, which 
was rebuffed in the first instance by Egypt, were firstly that the 
Middle Eastern countries did not share anything like the self-con- 
sciousness of homogeneity which laid the foundation of NATO; 
and secondly that most of the Middle Eastern countries had no 
sense of being threatened by any great external danger other 
than “western imperialism.” The threats to their security of 
which each of them was acutely aware were not threats from 
the great external power, which we regarded as the potential 
enemy, but threats from each other. Apart from a lingering 
distaste for all western powers, including even the U.S.A., the 
principal fear of each of the Middle Eastern countries was one 
of military attack by one or other of their immediate neighbours. 
Few of these countries—and the few exceptions are also very 
significant—seriously thought of the possibility of invasion by 
the Red Army; that is why Egypt, under Col. Nasser, has had 
no more compunction about buying her needs from the U.S.S.R. 
or Czechoslovakia than about buying them from Great Britain 
or the U.S.A. And few of them, again, thought in terms of a 
threat to the Middle East as a unified whole; the only people 
whose security they worried about were themselves. 

If one went around the Middle East at any time in the last 
five years asking intelligent men in the street or in the bazaar 
from what direction they foresaw the greatest threat to their 
country’s security, very few indeed would have answered that 
the threat came from the Soviet Union or from communist 
imperialism or from any of the forms in which we are accustomed 
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to answer the question in western Europe. (The few that did 
answer in the terms to which we are accustomed might well 
have done so in conformity with the common courtesy of the 
Middle East, which requires that a man give a stranger the 
answer he is assumed to desire.) To take a few examples: in 
Libya, the answer might well be that the threat was from Egypt; 
in Egypt it would probably be from Israel; in Israel it would be 
from Egypt, Jordan, Syria or the Lebanon. Only when one 
approached the immediate vicinity of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites would one begin to get the kind of answer that one 
originally expected, sincerely given; and that by no means uni- 
versally. In Greece or Turkey or Persia or Pakistan, for instance, 
the answer would likely be, more than elsewhere, that the most 
urgent threat to their security lay in the Soviet Union; and this 
is a natural consequence of past history, since the expansion of 
Russia has always been laterally outward overland, never wil- 
lingly leaving unoccupied territory (or even sea) between herself 
and her colonies, so that the obvious victims for the next en- 
croachment are those countries which now immediately adjoin 
the present frontiers of the Soviet bloc. 

Even in the so-called limitrophe countries (which also form 
what in current American strategic thinking is called the ‘“north- 
ern tier’) this primary fear is not universal and exclusive. 
In Greece at the present moment many people regard the 
U.S.S.R. as less of a menace than Turkey; and in Turkey this 
sentiment is widely reciprocated. In Persia there is still a 
hangover, surviving from the days of Dr. Musaddiq (prime minis- 
ter 1951-3), of xenophobia directed against the west; and in 
Pakistan there is probably much more fear of India than of the 
ted Army. But each of these countries, unlike others farther 
away from the Soviet borders, has also given evidence of its 
awareness of a threat from the potential enemy in the north by 
joining a defence pact manifestly directed against the possibility 
of Soviet aggression: either NATO, of which Greece and Turkey 
form a flank; or the Balkan Pact of 1954, which unites Greece, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia; or the Bagdad Pact of 1955, which unites 
Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, Persia and Great Britain. Elsewhere in 
the Middle East the pattern of security arrangements accurately 
reflects the absence of any common sense of danger and of any 
single unifying purpose, such as animates NATO. The pattern 
is made up of a jigsaw of ad hoc arrangements with no single 
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thread running through them. There are, for instance, Great 
Britain’s three bilateral treaties with three individual countries 
(Iraq, Jordan and Libya); there are the remnants of the Arab 
League, once a considerable force against the emergence of 
Israel but now in a state of at least temporary breakdown; there 
is a new and at present loosely formed grouping of Egypt, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia, and there is the tripartite declaration of 1950, 
by which Great Britain, France and the U.S.A. guaranteed the 
present frontiers between Israel and the Arab States. Such is 
the fragmentary character of Middle Eastern defence; and it 
corresponds to the fragmentation of the Middle East itself. 

In this context the importance of Cyprus to Great Britain 
has to be examined. British strategic thinking has changed 
substantially since the last attempt, five years ago, to construct 
a Middle Eastern “NATO”, and the shift of our Middle Eastern 
Headquarters from the Suez Canal Zone in Egypt to the island 
of Cyprus a year ago is itself a symptom of the change. The 
base in the Canal Zone used to be regarded as a necessity in our 
defence system at a time when there still seemed a real and 
imminent possibility of a global war with the Soviet Union in 
which, as in the second world war, the Middle East would be a 
major theatre to be defended from attack, probably on more than 
one front, by a powerful enemy exterior to the area. In the last 
few years two important changes have occurred to upset that 
expectation. The first was the development of nuclear weapons, 
which convinced British strategists that in such a war the Canal 
Zone base would be untenable; the second (partly precipitated 
by the first) was the growing conviction that there would prob- 
ably never be such a war anyway. (It is also commonly argued 
that the decision to withdraw from the Canal Zone base in peace- 
time was forced upon us by Egyptian intransigence, which made 
the base too uncomfortable and expensive to operate; but it is 
most doubtful whether such a consideration alone would have 
decided the matter, just as it is unlikely to decide it in Cyprus.) 
The recognition of these facts was signalized by the decision to 
give up the Canal Zone base, with provision for re-occupation in 
certain circumstances, and to transfer the headquarters of our 
Middle East forces to Cyprus. 

Two important clarifications must be made at this point. 
First, Cyprus is not, and will never become, a base in the same 
sense and on the same scale as the Canal Zone. It is not intended, 
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as the Canal Zone base was (and still potentially is), to support 
by itself a major theatre in a global war, but rather to provide a 
forward post from which British interests and engagements in 
the Middle East (for instance, say, a threat to the security of 
Aden or a casus foederis under any of our local treaties) can be 
safeguarded satisfactorily, rapidly and economically in the event 
of local upheaval or conflict within the Middle Eastern area. 
This is not to say, however, that from Cyprus the British will be 
looking exclusively inwards towards local affairs in the Middle 
East; in contrast to the Canal Zone base, from which we looked 
outwards towards an external enemy. On the contrary, Cyprus 
has also a role to play in the context of NATO and in the even- 
tuality of a global war. 

3ut—and this is the second clarification—in the context of 
NATO, Cyprus is only one of many bases strung out along the 
Mediterranean; it is far from the most important and is perhaps 
one of the most vulnerable. 

Although NATO cannot be forgotten in any consideration 
of the future role of Cyprus, it is less important from the British 
point of view than the requirements of local security within the 
Middle East. These requirements are not unimportant even to 
NATO, since a stable Middle East is a contribution to security 
everywhere; but from the juridical point of view NATO’s interest 
in the Cyprus question is comparatively subsidiary. A situation 
might theoretically arise in the Middle East in which Great 
Britain would wish to take action, based on Cyprus, of a kind 
which might be opposed at the United Nations by other countries 
which were members of NATO (such as Greece); and if the 
island were not under British sovereignty, very intractable prob- 
lems would be raised such as could not arise in the case of NATO 
bases in western Europe. It is therefore impossible to look at 
the problem of Cyprus solely in the context of NATO, to the ex- 
clusion of other considerations. 

This, then, being the nature of Great Britain’s special interest 
in Cyprus, in the new context of Middle Eastern security require- 
ments; the question arises, why is there now a Cyprus problem? 
How has it come into being? To answer this question we must 
consider the past, though we need not go so far back into history 
as do some disputants. Whether the Cypriots could be deemed to 
have been Greeks in the Mycenean Age, or in what sense Cyprus 
could be said to have been part of Greece under the Byzantine 
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Empire, are intriguing questions; but whatever answers may be 
given to them are unlikely seriously to affect the ultimate settle- 
ment of the present problem. The only useful and practical 
definition of a Greek in this context seems to be that a Greek is 
a person who believes himself to be a Greek and wishes to be a 
Greek. If we are to face the problem realistically, instead of 
scoring cheap and pointless points off each other, we must adopt 
this assumption. By this definition, there is undoubtedly a very 
large majority of Greeks in Cyprus today. If this view is 
accepted, we must not pursue the aetiology of the Cyprus problem 
any farther back than the 16th century A.D., when the island 
formed part of the Venetian Empire. In 1571, the Ottoman 
Turks (who already held practically the whole of the Anatolian 
mainland, as well as Greece in Europe) overran the island. Cyprus 
remained in Turkish hands for the next three centuries. 

The Turks then instituted a policy which directly created the 
Cyprus problem. It was a policy very similar to that which the 
English government was pursuing at about the same time in 
Ireland and it had similar results. This was the policy of “plan- 
tation’”—importing Moslem Turks, speaking a foreign language 
and practising a different religion, to form an “ascendancy” and 
help to keep the native Greeks under control. After the Otto- 
man conquest, the total population eventually grew (chiefly dur- 
ing the eighty years of British occupation) to about half a mil- 
lion, in the approximate proportion of four Greeks to one Turk. 
(There are other very small minorities which are not politically 
significant.) The comparison with Ireland, however, breaks 
down at this point because in Cyprus the two populations are 
geographically so interspersed that it is impossible to solve the 
problem by partition, even if that were thought to be an accept- 
able solution. The problem created by the Turkish occupation 
is therefore deep-rooted and long-standing. It is also important 
to realize that awareness of and strong feeling about the status 
of this island are also no new thing. 

For more than two centuries Cyprus virtually disappeared 
from the stage of European history. Then, during the Napo- 
leonic Wars both the French and the British cast interested eyes 
on the island, but probably both came to the conclusion that it 
would not make a satisfactory base because of its lack of har- 
bours (a lack which has still to be adequately remedied). While 
Napoleon was being defeated, it was widely expected that the 
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British would occupy Cyprus; but instead of doing so, the British 
government retained under its protection the Ionian Islands, 
which had among them several excellent harbours. They were 
held under British protection for half a century, on the ground 
that they were strategically indispensable to our security in the 
Mediterranean and consequently to the peace of Europe. (This 
view was still asserted on behalf of the British government by 
Gladstone in May, 1861, exactly eighteen months before the same 
British government decided to give the islands up.) Their history 
furnishes, in the minds of the Greeks, an important precedent 
for the later case of Cyprus, though it is a precedent with which 
British public opinion is almost totally unfamiliar. 

When Great Britain occupied the Ionian Islands, the mainland 
of Greece was still part of the Ottoman Empire. The revolution 
which gained independence for Greece began in March, 1821, and 
the country was finally recognized as an independent kingdom by 
the convention of London in May, 1832. Between those two 
dates a bitter struggle was waged between Greeks and Turks (in 
which Russian, French and British forces also became decisively 
engaged) ; and from all over the eastern Mediterranean, includ- 
ing the Ionian Islands and Cyprus, Greeks rallied to fight for the 
national cause. Several hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
Cypriots were executed for sedition during the 1820’s by the 
Turks. Among them were a number of bishops and the Arch- 
bishop of the island. Many other Cypriots escaped to fight on 
the mainland and in 1830 a formal request for the annexation of 
Cyprus was addressed to Capodistrias, the first President of 
Greece. As on the Greek mainland, the Orthodox Church played 
a leading role as a political force in these events—a role which 
every Greek takes for granted today. It is therefore natural that 
the present Archbishop of Cyprus, under the title of Ethnarch 
or leader of the nation, should be the leader of the nationalist 
movement today; and the memory of the past has equally natur- 
ally conferred on him a vicarious aura of martyred heroism. From 
the Greek point of view, the relevant aspect of this episode of 
history is that the claim of the Greek Cypriots to enosis (union 
with Greece) can effectively be represented as going back at least 
to the 1820’s. 

Ever since its foundation, the Greek state has persistently 
laid claim to neighbouring territories whose population was 
wholly or predominantly Greek. This claim has been not only 
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persistent but usually successful; and since 1832 there has not 
yet elapsed a complete generation in which the confines of Greece 
have remained unchanged. In its most extravagant form, Greek 
irredentism became known as the Megali Idea (the Great Idea) ; 
the idea quite simply to rebuild the Byzantine Empire with its 
capital at Constantinople. This idea caused Greece more than 
once to overreach herself, and to lose territory instead of gaining 
it—most notably in the war with Turkey in Asia Minor, 1919-23. 
But the process of expansion has almost always been successful 
in the end, and the only exceptions have been in one of two cir- 
cumstances: when Greece has gone to war in support of her 
claims, and lost the war; and when the power already in occupa- 
tion of the territory claimed by Greece has set about systemati- 
cally annihilating the Greek population. It needs no emphasis 
that neither of these circumstances is likely to be realized in 
Cyprus; and all the precedents would therefore lead a well-in- 
structed Greek public opinion (which is certainly far better in- 
structed than British public opinion on the matter) to believe that 
only perseverance is needed in order eventually to carry to success 
their last seriously justifiable irredentist claim. 

The precedent of the Ionian Islands is a particularly import- 
ant one in Greek estimation. Although the parallel with Cyprus 
is not exact, it is sufficiently close to leave the Greeks puzzled 
that the British do not choose to follow it. Ever since the British 
first moved into Cyprus in 1878 (fifteen years after ceding the 
Ionian Islands to Greece), the expectation that the same course 
would be followed again has existed with varying degrees of con- 
viction. The expectation was at first wholly unreasonable, be- 
cause the terms on which Great Britain took over the administra- 
tion of Cyprus precluded the possibility of cession to any other 
power. The Cyprus Convention of 1878 provided that Great Bri- 
tain should occupy and administer (but not annex) the island on 
behalf of the Ottoman Sultan, whose titular sovereignty would 
be unaffected, on certain conditions about which it is unnecessary 
to say more than that not all of them have yet ceased to apply: 
in return, Great Britain gave the Sultan certain guarantees 
against Russian aggression which are also by no means totally 
irrelevant today. The juridical situation, however, was in fact 
completely altered when in 1914, on the outbreak of war between 
Great Britain and Turkey, Great Britain definitively annexed 
the island (which was formally constituted a Crown Colony in 
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1925). This annexation was recognised by Turkey in the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1923, which was also signed by Greece. On 
this treaty, the present juridical situation rests. It is no longer 
legally exact, as before 1914, for the British government to 
argue that it could not cede Cyprus without Turkish consent. 
An interesting consideration arises, however, from the fact that 
by a Franco-British convention of 1920 the British government 
undertook, “in virtue of the geographic and strategic position 
of the island of Cyprus off the Gulf of Alexandretta,” not to con- 
sider ceding or alienating Cyprus without the consent of the 
French government. The Gulf of Alexandretta was then under 
French and is now under Turkish control; but the undertaking 
given to the French has never been formally renewed in favour 
of the Turks. 

Such legal niceties have little impact upon Greek or Cypriot 
public opinion. Intermittently since 1878 the claim to enosis 
has been heard, loud or muted, on both Cyprus and the Greek 
mainland, though much more frequently on the former than the 
latter. More than once British statesmen have seemed to show 
sympathy with the demand: some words of Gladstone in 1897 
and some of Churchill’s in 1907 are frequently quoted by Greek 
propagandists, though there are at least two very different 
versions of what Churchill said; Lloyd George can be quoted in 
sympathy with enosis at a time when he was actually prime 
minister (1919); and a number of Labour ministers have at 
different times come near to supporting enosis, though they have 
come nearer when out of office than in. (It is, of course, well 
known that in 1915 the British government actually offered 
Cyprus to Greece if the latter would come into the first world 
war on our side, and specifically go to the support of the hard- 
pressed Serbs on the Austrian front: the offer was not taken up 
by the Greek government of the day, which was dominated by 
the neutralist influence of King Constantine, and it was with- 
drawn a few weeks later.) 

On the other hand, although there have been many asser- 
tions of a claim to enosis by Cypriot Greek nationalists, all neces- 
sarily more or less unofficial, there have been relatively few 
occasions in the last seventy-seven years when Greek govern- 
ments of the mainland have openly and officially supported the 
claim. The first Greek prime minister to raise the question with 
the British government was Eleftherios Veniselos in 1912; and 
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according to his son, Sophocles Veniselos, speaking as prime 
minister early in 1951, all subsequent Greek governments also 
“formulated this demand.” But since it was the general Greek 
wish to settle the matter, if possible, by private negotiation, all 
Greek governments until very recent years behaved with formal 
correctness. Only in 1951, for the first time, did a Greek prime 
minister publicly declare his official support of enosis. Only in 
1954 did support from the Greek mainland (not necessarily in- 
spired by the Greek government, but equally not restrained by 
it) become violent and even, in the British view, seditious. 

On the island itself, however, the campaign of the Greek 
nationalists had long been many laps ahead of official policy 
on the mainland. Apart from very frequent representations in 
favour of enosis to the British and Colonial governments (the 
earliest of which was certainly not later than 1880), the campaign 
first reached a violent climax in 1931 as a result of a number of 
grievances: the last straw appears to have been, by an ominous 
but unremarked analogy with an earlier episode in British 
history, the attempt to impose new taxation by Order in Council. 
The principal results of the nationalist rising of 1931 were that 
the Governor’s house was burned down and the Constitution, 
under which with certain modifications the island had been 
governed since the British occupation began, was abolished. 
It has never since been restored; but this has not been from 
want of trying on the British side. Local government was re- 
established during the second world war, and twice since the 
war (in 1948 and 1954) attempts have been made by the British 
government to reintroduce a constitution for the government of 
the island as a whole. In both cases the British proposals pre- 
supposed that the status of the island within the British Com- 
monwealth would remain unchanged, however far the advance to 
self-government might go; and since this condition was un- 
acceptable to the Cypriot nationalists, who were by this time 
strongly organized under the leadership of the Church, it was 
clear that no attempt to co-operate in working such a constitu- 
tion could be expected from the Greek side. The refusal to co- 
operate except in the direction of ultimate self-determination was 
underlined early in 1950 by the holding of an unofficial plebiscite, 
organized by the Ethnarchy under the Archbishop’s leadership, 
which resulted in a poll of over ninety-five per cent. in favour of 
enosis. The figure must be treated with a degree of scepticism, 
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partly because obviously few of the Turkish population voted, 
and partly because there is a well-established Greek habit of 
voting in such cases for the side that is known to be bound to 
win—even in the case of Greeks who might be opposed to enosis, 
there was every inducement to vote for the more popular side, 
especially as it was certain from the start that no action would 
follow the plebiscite. Nevertheless, the majority for enosis 
would undoubtedly be large in any circumstances; and the above- 
mentioned trait might be taken as yet further evidence, if any 
were needed, that the Greek-speaking Cypriots are fundamentally 
Greek. 

Even more forcibly, the seriousness of the campaign was 
underlined in 1954 by two fresh developments, both precipitated 
(though not in origin caused) by a series of unfortunate utter- 
ances by members of the British government. Words, especially 
tactless words, and even more especially words which are incom- 
pletely understood, mean a great deal to Greeks, who treasure 
their philotimo, or self-respect, more than any other possession 
except their freedom. A series of apparent snubs during 1954 
(among which those administered by the then Foreign Secretary, 
the then Colonial Secretary, and the Minister of State for the 
Colonies were outstanding but not isolated) finally convinced the 
Greek government that nothing more could be expected from 
correct conduct and private negotiation. Field-Marshal Papagos 
(perhaps the one recent Greek prime minister strong enough to 
silence the agitation in Greece had he been‘induced to do so) 
then lodged an appeal to the United Nations, and began to ac- 
quiesce (if no more) in a campaign of anti-British propaganda 
by Athens Radio and the press, while subversive organisations 
were able to use Greek territory as a base for smuggling weapons, 
explosives and terrorists into Cyprus. The result, early in 1955, 
was a second fresh development, which was the outbreak of 
armed violence on the island. 

The rest of the story up to the time of writing can be quickly 
and:sadly told. The Greek government’s appeal to the United 
Nations was twice rebuffed (at the General Assemblies of 1954 
and 1955) ; and the outbreaks of violence grew throughout 1955, 
and spread to Greek cities and even to Smyrna and Istanbul. 
A last attempt by the British government to seek a solution by 
bringing together the Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers at a 
tripartite conference in London in August, 1955, served only to 
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bring the deadlock into sharper focus, by showing that the 
Greeks would accept no solution which excluded ultimate self- 
determination and the Turks would accept none which did not 
exclude it. Finally the British government appointed as 
Governor of the island Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, the re- 
tiring Chief of the Imperial General Staff. The purpose of this 
last appointment was both to make a determined attempt at 
restoring order and to carry through with speed and efficiency a 
new and expensive programme of economic and social improve- 
ment; but in the eyes of the Greeks it was inevitable that the 
first of the two tasks should loom larger than the second, and give 
the false impression that the British government believed Cypriot 
agitation to be no more than a security problem requiring a firm 
hand, although negotiations continued simultaneously. 

Nothing could seemingly be more complete than the deadlock 
reached at the time of Sir John Harding’s appointment. All 
three interested powers—the Greeks, the Turks and the British 
—were equally determined and equally convinced of the rightness 
of their points of view. Of the three, the Turks have been 
mentioned least in this discussion, but not because they are un- 
important. The Turkish government quite simply takes its 
stand on the Treaty of Lausanne, and wishes to see no change 
in the status quo: its policy is to be more British than the 
British, partly because it fears for the security of its southern 
ports if Cyprus falls into the hands of a potential enemy (a 
term which unfortunately at present does not exclude Greece), 
and partly because it has little faith, rightly or wrongly, in 
Greek guarantees of the rights of Turkish minorities. 

Little or nothing, too, has been said here of the Cypriots 
themselves as a people. This is because as a people they do not 
yet exist. One of the misfortunes of the present situation 
is that British policy has not succeeded in creating a Cypriot 
national consciousness, as distinct from a Greek or a Turkish 
national consciousness. This is the task (perhaps an impossible 
one in any case) which is now belately to be attempted. In fact, 
it would be unrealistic at present not to regard, for the purposes 
of this controversy, Cypriot Greeks as indistinguishable from 
Greeks and Cypriot Turks indistinguishable from Turks. There 
is as yet no separate Cypriot interest as such. It would be 
equally unrealistic to fail to see that substantially the contro- 
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versy lies between the Greeks and the British alone and not 
between any other parties. 

A substantial conflict between the Greek and the British 
points of view exists because both parties see the matter in a 
much wider context than simply that of the fate of a small is- 
land in the eastern Mediterranean. The Greek context is that 
of hellenist irredentism or, in its most extreme form, the Great 
Idea. Greeks (and this means Greek public opinion, not simply 
Greek politicians) simply will not rest so long as any territory 
mainly populated by fellow-Greeks is under alien sovereignty. 
This may be absurd from the British point of view, but it is a 
fact. The British context is that of world strategy, not without 
relics of old-fashioned imperialism: not only do we need to defend 
our interests and respect our treaties in the Middle East; not 
only are we sick of seeing our strategic bases whittled away 
(Palestine, Egypt, Iraq—and where next?—Cyprus, Gibraltar, 
Hong Kong, Aden—soon we shall have only Malta left, with its 
paradoxical demand for enosis with the United Kingdom) ; but 
also the British public positively dislikes, when it thinks about 
it at all, seeing bits of the map which used to be painted red 
painted so no longer. This too may be absurd from the Greek 
(and even from the transatlantic) point of view, but it too is a 
fact. It is no part of my task to moralize, to advise, or to pass 
judgment on the facts. It is simply my task to expose them, 
so that those who make decisions (which means ultimately public 
opinion itself) may make them on the basis of knowledge and 
not on the basis of ignorance. That task I have tried to carry 
out in the above discussion of the Cyprus problem. 

It is only right, however, that I should conclude by attempting 
to summarize, not what I think ought to be done, but what I think 
is ultimately going to happen. To my mind, six salient con- 
siderations emerge from the facts. There are innumerable other 
considerations which cannot be regarded as decisive, though they 
are often hopefully paraded as such—for instance, that the 
Cypriots are economically much better off under British rule than 
they would be under Greek, which is probably true but unlikely 
to influence more than a minute fraction of Cypriots; or that 
enosis is too dangerous to contemplate because eighty per cent. 
of the Greek Cypriots have communist tendencies, which is ab- 
surd and irrelevant; and so on and so on. 
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Of the serious considerations, the first is that not only 
British but also American official opinion is at present opposed 
to enosis—principally on strategic grounds. The British Chiefs 
of Staff argue that they cannot fulfil their commitments from a 
base on an island as small as Cyprus without full sovereignty 
over it; the American Chiefs of Staff, when pressed and with 
Okinawa in mind, would likely agree with them. The second 
serious consideration is that British statesmen (if no others) 
genuinely fear the possibility of a hostile government coming to 
power in Greece and denouncing its treaties. It might with more 
reason be argued that the only conceivable way at present of 
bringing a “hostile government” to power in Greece is by failing 
to settle the Cyprus problem; but the fact that matters is the 
fear and not the reason. The third serious consideration is that 
both British and American official opinion tends to regard the 
Turks as more reliable than the Greeks, so that if they have to 
choose between sacrificing the good will of one or the other, 
rightly or wrongly they will probably choose to sacrifice the 
Greeks. To one who has known (and trusted) the Greeks as I 
have, this is a deeply distressing fact to record. But it is at 
present a fact and it must be recorded. 

The considerations so far mentioned all militate strongly 
against enosis, though all could change in the course of time. 
The remaining considerations are less tangible, but they are 
no less emphatically favourable to the prospects of enosis. The 
fourth consideration is that, as has been explained above, the 
Greeks have never yet failed to get their own way in making 
claims of this kind except when they have made disastrous mis- 
takes or when a policy of total ruthlessness has been applied 
against the territories they claimed; precedent and experience 
are in their favour. The fifth consideration is that the British 
government’s policy of creating a Cypriot nation, economically 
prosperous, conscious of being neither Greek nor Turk but 
Cypriot, and content with its position as an independent mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth, has begun very, very late in- 
deed; 1925 would have been none too early, and 1955 is almost 
certainly too late. The sixth consideration is that the erosive 
process of making concessions, which British governments re- 
peatedly declared that they would never contemplate right up 
to the middle of 1954, has already gone a long way since then; 
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precedent suggests that once concessions begin, it is extremely 
difficult ever to stop them. 


What, then, is likely to be the outcome? No answer, 
obviously, can be more than a guess; certainly it cannot be 
offered as a solution or a recommendation. But my personal 
guess, examining the balance of forces as they stand today, is 
that in the long run—which may be a very long run indeed—the 
British government will be seen to be fighting a losing battle. 
If this be so, it will entail the discovery by the British Chiefs of 
Staff either that Cyprus is no longer strategically indispensable, 
or that it is not after all impossible for their needs to be met by 
a base situated in foreign territory leased under treaty. It will 
also entail the acquiescence of the Turkish government, which in 
present circumstances could only be secured by strong American 
pressure. These conditions may seem very improbable indeed 
at present, but precedent suggests that they are not impossible, 
and the ascertainable facts suggest that they are less improbable 
than most other eventualities. In other words, sooner or later 
it seems likely that the Cypriots will get enosis and the Greeks 
will get Cyprus. But whether either of them will be satisfied 
when they have got it is another question. And it is still open 
to other students of the problem, on the very same evidence 
which I have assembled here, to produce a totally different 
answer. 








GERMANY AND THE “LONG HAUL” 


Robert A. Spencer* 


N what The Times of London described as “one of the most 
| threadbare communiqués ever to have come out of a three- 
week conference,” the Foreign Ministers announced at the 
conclusion of their Geneva meetings in mid-November that no 
agreement could be reached on the German problem. Molotov’s 
nyet was a black sun which dried up the Geneva spirit, and ended 
hopes that German reunification might be achieved under its 
moderating influence. The fear, which had always lurked in 
the background, that the Russians might after all fail to be 
impressed by western determination and strength and would 
still say no, had in fact been realized. Yet the failure at 
Geneva was hardly unexpected. The smiles at the summit in 
July had not betokened any practical advance, and events in the 
interval by no means suggested that a sudden reversal of Soviet 
policy was in prospect. For their part, the Western Powers had 
not abated in any significant way their demand for the with- 
drawal of Soviet rule beyond the Oder-Neisse line. Indeed, both 
sides took up such a rigid position at Geneva that negotiations 
in a literal sense hardly took place, but only a “dialogue between 
deaf mutes,” as Die Gegenwart put it, watched by the Germans 
with inner tension but without power to influence its course. 
The Western Powers seem almost to have assumed failure from 
the start, and their disappointment at the outcome was mitigated 
by the fact that it was in large measure anticipated. But the 
frustration in Washington, London, and Paris was as nothing 
compared with the dismay in Bonn. There can have been few 
Germans who really expected any dramatic step on the road to 
reunification. After all, the Moscow meetings in September had 
demonstrated the difficulty of dealing with the Kremlin, and 
had given clear hints as to the new Soviet tactics. But there 
appears to have been a widespread feeling that the conference, 
together with the new diplomatic link agreed to at Moscow, 
would provide some encouragement and some guide, especially as 
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the directive to the Foreign Ministers, drafted at the summit 
conference in July, seemed to confirm that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had agreed to “the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany by means of free elections.” At 
Geneva it was proved that the U.S.S.R. meant no such thing. 
On his return from Moscow on November 8, Molotov washed 
away all wishful thinking. He not only said no to the West’s 
proposals, but he made it clear that he was no longer prepared 
to accept the rearmed but neutral Germany for which the 
German Social Democrats had worked; he repudiated the prin- 
ciple of free elections and dilated at length on the virtues of the 
Soviet system of one-party ballots; and he made it clear that 
the U.S.S.R. was no longer prepared to barter its hold on the 
Soviet Zone in return for the dismantling of NATO, but pre- 
ferred to prolong the division indefinitely until the way was 
open for extending to the whole of Germany “the democratic 
and social reforms and freedoms which were won by the working 
masses of the German Democratic Republic.” 

This blunt admission that Moscow was concerned less with 
the security status of a reunited Germany and more with its 
political character, that it aimed at nothing less than the Bol- 
shevization of the Federal Republic, was a devastating blow to 
the hopes of West Germans. It produced a chorus of bitter dis- 
appointment and an understandable wave of anger, directed for 
the most part at the U.S.S.R., although the West came in for 
its share. Mingled with these sentiments was a feeling of per- 
plexity, as the policy of reunification through integration with 
the West appeared to have been brought to an abrupt halt. 

Faced with this situation, the Government of the Federal 
Republic reacted with moderation and firmness. In opening 
a two day debate in the Bundestag, the Foreign Minister, Dr. 
von Brentano, placed the entire blame for the failure at Geneva 
on the Soviet Union. He asserted that the German peoples 
could not and would not cowardly and passively accept a divided 
Germany. Reunification remained the principal aim of German 
foreign policy, and reunification could only come about through 
“close and trusting co-operation” with Germany’s NATO allies. 
He rejected any suggestion “of endangering this infinitely valu- 
able friendship and the support it implies, by any vacillation, 
inconstancy or insincerity,” and he scorned alike recognition of, 
or negotiations with, “the so-called German Democratic Re- 
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public”; or using the diplomatic tie with Moscow to achieve a 
new Russo-German Pact. “Mr. Molotov may be sure of this: 
though he once managed to sign a treaty with Hitler and Von 
Ribbentrop, sealing the alliance of two totalitarian systems, 
he will not achieve such a treaty again, either with the Federal 
Republic of today, or with the reunited Germany of tomorrow.” 

This forceful statement was followed by a brief debate which 
revealed a remarkable near-unanimity. Contrary to fears ex- 
pressed earlier, instead of exacerbating the difference between 
the parties and provoking bitter recrimination, the failure at 
Geneva drew them closer together. Judging by German news- 
paper headlines, this was an important consequence of the con- 
ference. By revealing the real nature of Soviet intentions 
(cruelly underlined by the brutal manipulation of the promised 
return of prisoners) Molotov’s stand at Geneva had certain 
positive results. It forced the Social Democrats to concede that 
a new four power conference at present would be unrealistic; 
to insist that ‘Nothing must be done in our talks or negotiations 
with the Soviet Union without the Western Powers’ being fully 
informed”; and to warn that direct talks with Moscow must not 
be allowed to weaken or diminish the friendly relationship with 
the West. It led them, too, to make a categorical rejection of 
reunification on the basis of a “peoples’ democracy,” which would 
of course involve the submerging of the SPD in a Popular Front 
of a brand against which the late Kurt Schumacher had cam- 
paigned unremittingly. Criticism of the Federal Government 
was largely confined to regrets that at Geneva the German cause 
was left exclusively in the hands of the Western Powers; but 
Dr. von Brentano had no difficulty making it clear that the cause 
of German reunification had been pressed with “fervour and 
conviction,” and the Chancellor insisted that a meeting of the 
German and Russian Foreign Ministers would hardly have in- 
fluenced things. “Herr Ollenhauer does not know Mr. Molotov,” 
he added. 

Geneva thus appears to have shown that however overrigid 
Adenauer’s policy may have been, Moscow’s attitude left no 
alternative. And the SPD are reported to be co-operating with 
the government in preparing the rearmament legislation. But 
this does not necessarily mean a fully bi-partisan approach to 
foreign policy. The Social Democrats continue to regard 
Germany’s membership in NATO as one barrier to reunification, 
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and to insist on the value of technical discussions with the 
Pankow regime; and rumblings persist within the coalition it- 
self, especially by the irrepressible Dr. Dehler, whose demand 
for direct negotiations with Moscow and whose statements that 
after all German unity is a matter for the Germans themselves, 
bring him perilously close to the current Soviet line. Debate 
and dispute may well increase, as the Germans grope towards a 
new policy and decide what use they will make of their new 
diplomatic tie with Moscow. 

In the meantime, the unity issue has been thrust to the fore. 
Even before the failure at Geneva the German Foreign Office 
listed the objects of foreign policy as unity, followed by security 
and European integration. This was a significant change from 
the days when integration took pride of place and reunification 
was but a pious aspiration. Not the least of Adenauer’s achieve- 
ments in the service of his country has been to make German 
reunification a central theme of allied policy in Europe. After 
the post-Geneva statements and the effect which they have had 
of rousing German public opinion to new awareness of this 
problem, it is impossible to relegate reunification to the position 
of an ultimate aim of little concern in current policies. But 
the main factor governing German policy at the moment is that 
the Russians’ price for unity is too high; and ironically, at the 
very moment when the problem of reunification has been thrust 
to the fore, its solution has probably become more remote than 
ever. For despite the anti-Soviet sentiments which Molotov’s 
stand at Geneva stirred up, the fact remains that the Russians 
hold, in East Germany, the key: they can only be bribed or 
pressured out. Under these circumstances the concept of the 
“long haul” receives new emphasis. Most Germans, it is probably 
true to say, realize that there is little that they or their govern- 
ment can do but wait; wait while endeavouring to persuade the 
Soviets that in the long run, by maintaining a divided Germany, 
they are preventing the pacification of Europe, and doing them- 
selves more harm than good. “We can for the moment do nothing 
other than wait,” commented the independent Die Welt after 
Geneva, and, when a new opportunity for negotiations between 
East and West arises, endeavour to make the best use of it. 
The Federal Republic, wrote Die Zeit, has both prestige and 
strength—in spirit, in will, and in perseverance, if not in arms—, 
“and when Moscow sees that it cannot outwit this Germany, 
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then one day it will abandon its tool in the German Democratic 
Republic and seek the means for a truly peaceful and sound 
relationship with its western neighbour.” 

This return to the view that the German problem is unlikely 
to be solved without further prolonged delays naturally involves 
a number of problems for both German and for the Western 
Powers. It would be wise for over-enthusiastic western advocates 
of co-existence—competitive or otherwise—to recall that just as 
many in western Europe or America fear a Germany ‘on the 
loose,” so many Germans are tortured at the thought that the 
Western Powers might agree to a security system at the price 
of prolonging the division of Germany. Dr. Adenauer felt com- 
pelled to speak out boldly against such an arrangement before 
the summit conference. No German government, not even his, 
it must be remembered, could survive in the face of “co-existence 
before reunification.” This danger might seem to have been dis- 
sipated by the failure to agree on a security treaty at Geneva, 
and by the renewed emphasis on competition. Yet the existence 
of two states—the German Federal Republic recognized by all 
the Big Four, and the German Democratic Republic by the 
U.S.S.R. alone,—has made the zonal frontier more than ever 
an international one, and will add force to the arguments for 
building security on the status quo. Faced with this continuing 
threat, the reunification issue will have a higher place in German 
policy ; and this new phase will undoubtedly see a greater measure 
of initiative by the Federal Republic. This latter the Western 
Powers cannot deny without causing needless resentment; and 
they must also continue to urge a policy of reunification, both 
because they are pledged to it and because, to prevent the dis- 
ruption of the pro-western elements in Germany, through the 
blandishments of Mr. Zorin from the Villa Hentzen, it will be 
necessary to offer the Germans something more concrete than 
hope. 

The prospect of eventual reunification through the partner- 
ship with the West implies that time is on the side of the Federal 
tepublic; but it may fairly be asked whether it is not in fact 
on the Soviet side. They too, are clearly bent on waiting, wait- 
ing for Adenauer’s death or retirement, waiting for economic 
depression, waiting for quarrels to disrupt the western camp; 
above all, waiting until their hold on the Soviet Zone is con- 
solidated through its complete and perhaps irreversible bolshevi- 
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zation. Already, by their control over education, they can feel 
well on the road to success. Today’s twenty-year olds have had 
all their schooling in the Soviet system, and their outlook is 
moulded to a Soviet-Marxist pattern. Professors in Western 
Germany have already discovered that they are divided from the 
youth of Eastern Germany by an unabridgeable barrier of poli- 
tical language, while they have found the problem of co-operating 
with their colleagues, in all but certain areas of science, virtually 
insuperable. 

Then too, the westward flow of refugees, that is, of opponents 
of the regime, continues, incidentally giving the lie to Molotov’s 
fantasy of a worker’s democracy. The numbers have risen 
steadily through 1955. In October alone 32,878 passed through 
the doors of the reception centres located in the city of Berlin. 
Of these, over one-third were under twenty-five. In November 
the number was down, as the East German authorities made 
strenuous efforts to remove youths from Berlin-bound trains and 
sent them to re-indoctrination camps where they received a one 
way ticket home. Families of refugees have also been threatened 
with reprisals. Not all were genuine political refugees. Some 
were attracted by better economic opportunities in the west, 
others fled compulsory service in the Volkspolizei. But the flow 
continues to remove many opponents actual or potential, of the 
present regime, and in addition, by reducing the population to 
about seventeen millions, has opened the way for colonization 
from the east. 

These considerations suggest that the rescue of the East 
Zone involves a race against time. Probably the provinces be- 
yond the Oder-Neisse line are already lost. No politician or 
official in the Federal Republic would dare admit this, but it is 
significant that in his report on Geneva Dr. von Brentano re- 
ferred only to the East Zone. The Ministry of All-German 
Affairs has little contact with these territories. Its hands are 
full coping with the problems arising in connection with the East 
Zone. Asa practical political problem reunification involves only 
the Zone. ‘Adjustment’ of the eastern frontier is a matter for 
peace treaty negotiations. If this analysis is correct, time is 
thus not all on the side of the West. Prolonged delay or dis- 
couragement over reunification might well breed an explosive 
pressure for action by the Federal Republic. Western public 
opinion would be wise to be aware of this danger. 
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So long as Germany is divided, the position of West Berlin 
will remain a painful and possibly even dangerous one. It was 
hardly surprising that the loudest cries of disappointment at the 
failure at Geneva came from Berlin. Sealed off from its hinter- 
land, and divided by a more easily penetrated political but equally 
rigid economic barrier, it has become a symbol of resistance to 
Sovietization. When Germany is reunited, the capital will un- 
doubtedly move to Berlin from what many Germans and most 
Berliners derisively refer to as Bonndorf. Berliners speak of the 
time when (not if) their city again becomes Hauptstadt, and von 
Brentano twice referred in his speech to the objective—a Ger- 
many reunited with its capital in Berlin. Not even a Bavarian 
particularist today would dare to suggest that it should be else- 
where. But in the meantime Berlin will remain an artificial and 
uneconomic proposition, to be subsidized by the Federal Republic 
and the West. It will have to continue to cope with the influx 
of refugees, flooding through the only open channel between 
east and west; it will continue to face unemployment— down to 
120,000 in November, but most of these had been idle six months 
or longer; it will have to deal with the social problems involved 
in a population of 2.2 million of whom one-sixth are over 65, 
450,000 receive pensions, and many others various categories of 
public relief. Politically, Berlin will remain a trouble spot. With 
East confronting West on the other side of the street, there is 
an ever present possibility of incidents. And the problem of 
dealing with them becomes more complex as responsibilty is 
handed over to the German Democratic Republic. There appears 
to be little immediate threat of a new blockade, which could only 
stiffen the resistance of Western Germany to Soviet blandish- 
ments. For the moment it appears to pay the U.S.S.R. not to 
provoke the Western Powers by interrupting communications. 
But the East German authorities have shown understandable 
concern over this escape route for refugees via the U-Bahn from 
the East to West sector, as well as over the possibilities for 
smuggling and evasion of currency controls which it affords; 
and in the eastern press there have been threats that measures 
will be taken against those who live in one sector and work in 
the other. 

Perhaps the most critical question is: how steady will German 
democracy be for “the long haul’? A democracy is not built 
over night, and one should not expect that in six years the 
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German Federal Republic could triumph over all the weaknesses 
in the German liberal-democratic tradition. It is reassuring to 
observe the functioning of the Bund and Land parliaments. One 
notes, for example, that the debates are conducted on a serious 
plane, and that the representatives are of high character. The 
roots of Bonn democracy may not be deeper than those of 
Weimar, but they appear to have spread more widely. It is 
important to remember, too, that West Germans today, unlike 
those under the Weimar Republic, look back not to a prosperous 
and powerful Empire, but to a Reich which brought destruction 
and misery on a scale never before seen. Whether German 
democracy could withstand a serious economic setback it is im- 
possible to say. The present boom is based on feverish recon- 
struction and on expanding markets abroad. When, in five or 
ten or twenty years time the reconstruction is completed, an 
outlet must be found for the energies and resources engaged in 
this task; and a world depression with the raising of trade bar- 
riers could have catastrophic results for a country whose popula- 
tion density is two hundred persons per square kilometre, almost 
equal to that of the U.K. and two and a half times the figure for 
France. 

Also veiled in doubt is the ability of German democracy to 
withstand the strains consequent on rearmament. German his- 
tory suggests that the danger of militarism arises less from the 
strength of militarists and more from the weaknesses of civilians. 
German reluctance to rearm after 1945 is an historical fact; 
and strenuous efforts are being made to ensure that the new 
German army will be a civilian army. It is still too early to 
judge their effectiveness, since rearmament is barely beyond the 
planning stage. But there are some signs that the plans for 
civilian control of the armed forces are not entirely adequate, 
and that they may do no more than confront the military with 
a civilian authority, the former always able to win in the event 
of conflict by appealing to the “national interest.” 

Here, as elsewhere, the dangers are more apparent than real 
so long as Adenauer remains at the helm. But after Adenauer 
what? The problem of succession is being widely discussed in 
Germany as well as abroad, and there is the same bewilderment 
as to who will succeed him. Yet perhaps the problem has been 
exaggerated beyond its real importance. After all, Adenauer 
himself came out of the blue in 1949 to assume the chancellorship 
as an unknown. A Truman and an Eden succeeded a Roosevelt 
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and a Churchill, and the U.S. and the U.K. survived. Still, there 
is in the German Constitution no provision for automatic succes- 
sion, nor is there an heir apparent in the CDU. The Chancellor’s 
recent serious illness brought the government virtually to a halt, 
and demonstrated anew the dependence of the young republic on 
the word and action of Der Alte. Ina significant article in mid- 
November, the Hamburg weekly, Die Zeit, argued that these 
weeks had only pointed up the fact that the Bonn constitution 
which created a ‘“‘Chancellor-democracy”’ had become an ‘‘Aden- 
auer-democracy.” There have been other suggestions that the 
need for reorganization within the ranks of the CDU was a 
matter of vital national importance. Adenauer has not de- 
signated any successor, and it is probably better that he does 
not force one on the party. Of possible candidates, Arnold, the 
Minister-President of Nord Rhein-Westphalen has made no 
national impression; Schaeffer, the Minister of Finance from 
Bavaria, could only be a stop-gap on account of his age; Erhard, 
the brilliant Minister of Economics, has not demonstrated any 
talent for politics or administration. At the moment the 
favourite would be von Brentano, who after only six months as 
Foreign Minister, and under the shadow of Adenauer, has made 
a good impression, and has built up a stock of good will with the 
opposition by his conciliatory approach. 

These men are all committeed to the continuation of Aden- 
auer’s policies: the real question is whether they will be strong 
enough to hold to it. In its own interests, the West must 
strengthen its ties and endeavour to assist the westerners against 
whatever challenge may arise, and seek as well to convince all 
Germans, and not merely the CDU, of the value of the ties with 
the West. It is somewhat dismaying to find that there is little 
knowledge and less understanding of or interest in NATO in the 
Federal Republic. This is partly the result of preoccupation 
with European unity, an idea which has become virtually an 
article of faith, and perhaps even a substitute for hard political 
thinking. But if any future German government is to be 
strengthened in its adhesion to the West, it is essential that the 
Germans be persuaded of the value of NATO in both a military 
and a non-military sense. On the other hand, it is equally im- 
portant for the West to understand the stresses and strains 
which German membership is likely to place upon the Alliance, 
and especially to adopt as flexible an attitude as the realities of 
competitive co-existence will allow. 


AMERICAN FISCAL POLICY: 
FREER TRADE OR SELF-SUFFICIENCY? 


James M. Minifie* 


INCE the foundation of the Republic the high-tariff men 
S have generally had the last word in American trade policy. 

They won their early battles for protection of “infant in- 
dustries” over the passionate objections of the Southern states, 
which were trying to make their raw materials as competitive 
as possible on the world market. The high-tariff men won their 
battle later with the Western farmers largely by ignoring the 
issue and prolonging the echoes of the Civil War. The wheat 
exporting states were mainly settled by veterans of the Northern 
Armies who took their rugged Republicanism west with them. 
It suited the interests of the Eastern manufacturers much 
better than those of the Western farmers. 

For the first 150 years the United States could justify its 
tariffs by the fact that it was a debtor nation. It owed Europe 
capital and interest which it could only repay if it had the best 
possible trade conditions: freedom to export and a protected 
home market. The first world war changed all that, but, as 
usual, realization of the significance of the change was tardy. 


The first significant breach in the tariff walls was made by 
Cordell Hull. He took advantage of the extreme unpopularity of 
everything that had been done under President Hoover to dis- 
credit, as it seemed forever, the tariff philosophy which had 
found its ultimate expression in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 
1930. His Reciprocal Trade Act gave the Administration wide 
power of tariff reduction. 

Tariffs could be, and many were, cut by fifty per cent.. The 
Hawley-Smoot level, however, had been so high that they were 
still, in many cases, prohibitive. A second round was sanctioned 
by Congress with some doubts. To allay these the Administra- 


*Washington correspondent for the CBC and the Toronto Telegram. 
From 1927-29 he was Washington correspondent for the Toronto 
Telegram and the Ottawa Journal. He joined the Herald Tribune in 
1929 and was appointed to its bureaus at Paris, Rome and London. 
From 1936-37 he covered the Spanish Civil War. In World War II 
Mr. Minifie served with the Office of Strategic Services; he was later 
stationed in Italy as psychological warfare officer. He was awarded 
the Order of the British Empire and the Medal of Freedom. 
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tion agreed to a principle which had unforeseen effects. Con- 
gress passed the Buy American Act, which directed that govern- 
ment purchases be restricted to the United States unless foreign 
bids were significantly lower, or unless the materials were not 
readily available in the United States, or unless it was to the 
advantage of the United States to make the purchase abroad. 
This was the era when the United States government was busy 
“priming the pump” by spending several billion dollars on public 
works. A billion dollars in those days was considerably more 
impressive that it is now, and it seemed wrong that massive 
expenditures could be made abroad when they could add to the 
priming process. 

Despite this qualification, the frame-work of trade was much 
more elastic than it had been for a generation. The great oil 
companies, the big chemical combines, and even coal and steel 
producers developed a sense of the importance of international 
trade. There was even the glimmering of a notion that the 
vast natural resources of the United States could not last 
forever, and that it would be the part of wisdom to eke them 
out from foreign sources. Who begins by importing iron ore 
ends by importing billets and blooms. But the United States has 
not come that far yet. In fact, its tariff structure is designed 
to prevent that. Newsprint, the cheapest and least profitable 
pulp product, enters duty free. Profitable fine paper is tariff 


protected. 

The second world war confirmed the United States as a 
creditor nation. It also made vast American expenditures for 
aid essential if European collapse was to be avoided. But these 
payments from the American Treasury were by no means all 
money down the drain. Much came right back into the pockets 
of the American merchants and farmers. Ezra Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, makes a case now for pushing American 
exports of wheat by pointing to the 500,000,000 bushel annual 
exports of the immediate post-war years. But these crops were 
given away. Further, the fact that they could be moved dis- 
guised the peril inherent in the vast expansion of American 
wheat production, subsidized at an undreamed of price. The 
chaos of the world wheat market today is an outgrowth of this 
situation. 

Congress soon tired of foreign aid. Had it simultaneously 
tired of subsidizing the farmer at home, the equation would 
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have balanced. But the farmer has votes and the foreigner 
does not. Consequently the slogan “trade not aid” found favour. 
But it carried the unspoken qualification that it would be applied 
negative side first. The cut in aid was tangible. The promise 
of freer trade to enable Western Europe to pay its own way, 
and to buy American exports with dollars produced by the sale 
of their goods in the American market, was still only a promise. 
When the time came to implement it, all sorts of difficulties 


cropped up. 

President Eisenhower was triumphantly elected in 1952, but 
the size of his vote was not reflected in Congress. There the 
Republican majority was slender but it was sufficient to organize 
the House and Senate. The all-powerful chairmen of Congres- 
sional committees would be Republican, and each committee 
would have a majority of Republican members. 


It then became apparent that the Republicans who, by virtue 
of seniority, would head most of the committees were in no way 
sympathetic to the President’s notions about trade not aid. 
They belonged to the “not aid” wing. They had never been 
associated with lower tariffs in the past and they saw no reason 
to change their views just to humour the President. They were 
confirmed in this attitude by the habit of opposition to the White 
House which twenty years in the wilderness had drilled into 
them. 

It soon became clear that the Administration would have to 
turn to the Democrats for support for its tariff reform views. 
Consequently hopes rose when the Democrats gained control of 
both houses of Congress in 1954. The time seemed to have 
come when something more could be done about the President’s 
international trade programme than the Republicans had seen fit 
to do. 

One of the most startling and distressing events for the 
Administration was, therefore, the majority of one which the 
House delivered at a critical point in the debate on the Reciprocal 
Trade bill which was the Number One item on the Administra- 
tion’s list of desired legislation. That hair’s-breadth vote came 
as a terrible jolt. The President sent an urgent letter to the 
House. Speaker Sam Rayburn, although a Democrat, left the 
chair to put his tremendous weight and prestige into the battle 
on the floor. After all this heavy artillery preparation, the final 
vote produced a majority of seven. 
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What happened to Democratic enthusiasm for freer trade? 

In the ten years following the war conditions in the South, 
the Democratic stronghold and the traditional home of low tariff 
sentiment, had changed radically. The South was becoming in- 
dustrialized. Production of textiles, chemicals, oil, natural gas, 
iron and steel and primary aluminum had soared. The cheap 
electric power produced by the Tennessee Valley Authority at- 
tracted thousands of industries to the small towns of the six 
states served by TVA. 

The phenomenon of the one-industry town, with the unbear- 
able pressure for protection which this industry can exert on 
the local Congressman, reproduced itself as faithfully in the 
South as it had done in New England. One-sixth of all industrial 
construction in the United States took place along the Gulf of 
Mexico in the ten years after the war. The South’s share of 
the nation’s industry in 1900 was less than one-tenth. By 
1955 it had grown to one-fourth. This meant that the South had 
grown nearly three times as fast as the rest of the nation. 

Atlanta, Georgia, is the fastest growing city in the country. 
Hundreds of smaller Southern towns have doubled their popula- 
tion and vastly increased their wealth in the past ten years. 
These changes have immediate repercussions in the House of 
Representatives where the Congressman has to run for office 
every two years, and must as a rule live in the district he repre- 
sents. Population and industry changes are felt more slowly in 
the Senate. 

But even a Senator feels the heat. He is, moreover, limited 
to his state. He cannot wander. A Canadian member of parlia- 
ment can represent a constituency which he never heard of until 
he sought office. Churchill’s defeat in Dundee would be avenged 
by election in Woodford Green. But when “Young Bob” La 
Follette was defeated in the Wisconsin primary, he had nowhere 
to go. He returned to Washington as a lobbyist. Wisconsin 
returned Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

This constitutional practice makes American legislators more 
responsible to local conditions than their compeers in the United 
Kingdom or Canada. If a Congressman comes from a district 
which has become tariff-minded, he will have to give his con- 
stituents the protection they think they need—or at least make 
a conspicuous try at it—if he wants to return to Congress. He 
may be a free-trader by conviction and experience, but he cannot 
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seek out another area where such views would insure election. 
Unless he conforms, his experience will be lost to his country and 
his seniority lost to his party. He almost always conforms. 

The impact of these American political facts of life showed 
clearly when the Reciprocal Trade bill reached the Senate. The 
bill did not have the trouble which beset it in the House. But 
it did not have the support of the great Southern Democratic 
leader who had backed the Administration so decisively on 
foreign policy, Senator Walter F. George of Georgia. One of the 
results of this neutralism on the part of Senator George was 
that a destructive escape clause was added to the bill. 

There should have been no reason for surprise over Senator 
George’s stand. He is running for re-election in 1956. His 
worry is the primary, in which the Democratic Party in Georgia 
selects its official candidate. Democrats in Georgia do not have 
to fret about the general election. The Republican nomination 
is nominal or none. 

Senator George is opposed in the Democratic primary by 
Herman Talmadge, son of “Old Gene” Talmadge. Father and 
son both attained the highest honours in the gift of Georgia. 
Old Gene was content with that. ‘“Hummun” isnot. He aspires 
to the national scene. His angle is: “Senator George is too big 
for Georgia. His mind is on national or international matters. 
He has no time or inclination for the possibly parochial but 
politically important concerns of Georgia.”’” ‘Hummun’s” politics 
can be summed up in the phrase “Georgia and White Supremacy.” 

Being a realistic politician himself, Senator George did not 
make unnecessary enemies by supporting the freer trade policy 
of a Republican president to the point of alienating the Georgia 
industrialists and their dependent workers and enabling ‘“Hum- 
mun” to say: “I brought industry to Georgia and George is 
driving it away.” 

Consequently the Reciprocal Trade Act contained an escape 
clause which provided that if an industry could show not so 
much serious injury but even “threat of serious injury” from 
foreign imports it could ask for tariff protection. To allege a 
threat of injury is very much easier than to prove injury. Inter- 
pretation of the threat depends very much on the frame of mind 
of the men to whom the appeal is presented. 

In this case it was the Tariff Commission. Eisenhower’s 
appointments to this body have all been high-tariff men. It did 
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not occur to the President, who is not a politician by profession, 
to question the views and convictions of the men recommended 
for the appointment. But somewhere along the line, the high- 
tariff wing of the Republican Party scored a resounding victory 
at the price of the President’s programme of freer international 
trade. A series of recommendations for higher tariffs and quota 
increases startled the President. They were not mandatory, 
however. They could be ignored. For a time they were. 


This did not sit well with Congress, and particularly with 
the House where high tariff sentiment was reinforced by tradi- 
tional suspicions that the Executive was flouting the intent of 
Congress. The word was passed that, if the White House con- 
tinued to ignore the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, legis- 
lation could be introduced and would be passed, removing the 
President’s discretion and making the Commission’s recom- 
mendations mandatory. The threat was sufficient to make the 
Administration seek about for scapegoats—items on which the 
tariff could be raised with a minimum of internal dislocation 
and a maximum of sound and fury from the foreigners to give 
the impression that the White House was indeed cracking down. 

Swiss watch movements were selected to take the rap. It 
was made easier by a defense finding that retention of skills in 
precision work was essential to the national defense. It was 
this factor which decided the President, who personally examined 
the case. The tariff was raised by 50 per cent.. 

Defense Department correspondence, later made _ public, 
showed that the Department did not in fact consider that the 
number of men involved was significant from the defense view- 
point. In other words an invalid argument had been allowed 
to go right up to the President, and had been a deciding factor 
in his decision. This is a very grievous matter. Nothing was 
done about it however, and the Defense Department never ex- 
plained the contradictions in its opinions. 

A rather similar incident occurred in the case of the English 
Electric Company’s bid for generators for the Chief Joseph 
dam on the lower Columbia River. The bid was nearly $1,000,000 
below the lowest American bid. The Defense Department allo- 
cated the contract to Westinghouse on the grounds that there 
was unemployment in the Pittsburgh area. This sounds reason- 
able until you look into the nature of the unemployment. Are 
the unemployed electricians? Are they machinists capable of 
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working to close tolerances? Can they follow wiring diagrams? 
In short, are they quality workers which an electrical manu- 
facturing firm would employ to do a major job on tailor-made 
heavy machinery? The answer is that they are John L. Lewis’s 
coal-miners, the last people any electrical manufacturer is likely 
to hire. 

If the Defense Department had been frank it would have 
given the real reason for denying the contract to the foreign firm. 
The reason is security. The Defense Department did not like 
the idea of a vital replacement, which might be too heavy to fly 
across, taking two or three times as long to get here than if it had 
been built in the United States. A case can be made for this 
concern. But no case can be made for the Department’s mis- 
leading excuse. 

When that has been said, however, the fact should be realized 
that security considerations tend to receive more and more 
weight. The reaction to the incident in the State Department 
was that less trouble might be caused all around if foreigners 
were no longer permitted to bid on security items. And in this 
day and age anything can be labelled a security item. 

Considerations of security were basic to the Federal Power 
Commission’s rejection of the Canadian bid to export natural 
gas to the Pacific northwest states, which is a fuel deficiency 
area. American homes and industries, the FPC said, could not 
be allowed to be dependent on a foreign source of fuel. 


A revised application was accepted by the FPC on the show- 
ing that the Canadian contribution of natural gas would be 
“supplementary” to sources in New Mexico. Similar considera- 
tions have been put forward by the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
in its application to bring Alberta gas into the middle west via 
Emerson, Manitoba. Tennessee’s main source of supply will still 
be in the southwestern states. The Canadian supply will be 
“supplementary.” 

The most contradictory results have been obtained from this 
principle, notably in the matter of oil imports. The oil produc- 
tion picture is complicated. Most of the largest companies have 
vast oilfields under exploitation overseas. These produce much 
more economically than most American fields. The average pro- 
duction per well per day in the United States is about ten barrels. 
In Saudi Arabia it is of the order of 15,000 barrels. The in- 
dependent oil companies are mostly exploiting the higher cost 
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American fields. In doing so they put a tremendous amount 
of money back into the ground in exploratory work. It is not 
unusual for six or seven dry holes to be drilled for one producer. 
In the Middle East there is hardly such a thing as a dry hole. 
But this American exploration work, although comparatively ex- 
pensive, is constantly enlarging the known oil reserves, con- 
stantly discovering and developing new fields, thus reducing 
national dependence on oil imports. 

In the name of national security, therefore, the independent 
oil companies tried to get a provision inserted in the Reciprocal 
Trade Act limiting imports of crude and residual oils to the 
proportion these imports bore to production of domestic crude oil 
in 1954. The Administration was warned by both Venezuela 
and Canada that such a move would have serious repercussions 
on their economy. In the case of Venezuela a huge dollar market 
would be shut off. Canada, in turn, would be unable to proceed 
with the economical development of the great western oil fields 
unless there was assurance of an American market. The final 
absurdity was brought into the situation when it was made 
known that Canadian oil pipeline construction over the Rockies 
had been carefully planned after consultation with heads of the 
United States Navy, who wanted to be assured of fuel supplies 
coming in overland, for their Puget Sound bases. The claim of 
national security, therefore, was a fantastic farce. 

The Administration defeated the drive to get the oil import 
restriction into legislation, but only by giving away the sub- 
stance. It promised that voluntary restrictions would be sought 
from the oil companies. 

A letter requesting this was sent to the forty major importing 
companies by Arthur Flemming, head of the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board. Last September the companies were warned that 
this request was not being heeded; current import figures showed 
that the companies were not toeing the mark. In October they 
were further warned that “in the absence of individual voluntary 
action over and above that already taken” it would be necessary 
to seek other means of implementing the recommendations of 
the Cabinet committee on oil imports. Mr. Flemming told Rep. 
Celler of New York that he “hoped the Government would not 
have to take action because he felt that we may be starting down 


a road that may be a very long one.” 
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It would indeed, but Mr. Flemming’s language indicated that 
the Administration had already considered embarking on it. 


Diplomatic representations by Canada and Venezuela were 
successful in obtaining at least a temporary exemption for their 
oil. Canada’s exports of crude oil to the United States may be 
more than doubled by the end of this year without any restrictive 
action. But beyond that figure the outlook is uncertain. To 
balance increased Canadian and Venezuelan oil supplies a 7 per 
cent. cutback has been required in American imports from 
other fields. So far, Canadian exports of oil are directed to oil 
deficient areas in the United States. The oil fills an economic 
gap. It is a non-competitive and complementary source of 
supply. 

If the supply were increased to the point where it would be 
competitive with American oil, there is no doubt that great 
pressure would be brought to restrict it. Thus the element of 
insecurity, which is more important to exporters than tariffs, 
has not been removed. Canadian oil exports still depend on the 
whim of a U.S. Cabinet Committee. 

Leighton Stuart, the United States Ambassador to Canada, 
took issue last fall with Canadian protests. In his view, American 
high tariff moves were exaggerated, while tariff concessions 
were played down. He pointed out for instance that restrictions 
on imports of oats and barley had been removed, that the White 
House had resisted heavy pressure for increased restrictions on 
foreign lead and zinc. But in fact these concessions fell very 
much in the category of the “voluntary” oil limitations. Foreign 
producers were warned that the level of their exports to the 
United States must not increase unduly or there would be a 
review of the case. 

A profoundly discouraging factor in the freer trade picture 
is the persistence of protectionist interests. The element of 
uncertainty is never removed. The tariff on English bicycles 
was only slightly increased, so the American manufacturers are 
preparing a new submission to the Tariff Commission, based on 
the fact that imports have not decreased but are still running 
at a level some fifty times as great as eight years ago. The 
Administration twice rejected the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation to raise the rates on fish sticks, so the fishing interests 
of New England are bringing a third round of demands for 
protection. This will benefit from the exigencies of an election 
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year and the desirability of holding Massachusetts in the Re 
publican fold. 

In view of this persistence, small foreign exporters hesitate 
to increase their sales in the United States. They feel that to 
draw attention to themselves would be to attract the fatal in- 
terest of the Tariff Commission. 

The Montreal manufacturer of pipe organs, renowned among 
the cognoscenti for their excellence, insists that any notable 
increase in his modest sales in the United States would at once 
bring him to the attention of the entrenched American musical 
instrument firms. An exporter of Canadian bacon, for which 
there is a great demand in the United States, refuses to raise 
his exports on the grounds that they would at once run into the 
hog glut which is currently causing Ezra Benson and the Re- 
publican Party such pain. Makers of small boats tell the same 
story. A Canadian bid a year or so ago on twenty-three air 
rescue boats was rejected by the Secretary of the Navy on the 
grounds that “vessels for our Navy should be constructed in 
United States shipyards.” 

It is curious that the growth of sentiment for self-sufficiency 
over the past two decades has coincided with the first clear evi- 
dence of the approaching exhaustion of certain critical raw 
materials. The question now arising is whether public and 
political appreciation of the facts will come early enough, or 
whether it will be delayed until some crisis dictates revision. 
Britain’s free trading faith was certainly nourished by the 
realization that the United Kingdom was not self-contained and 
was not capable of becoming self-sufficient. Limitations in the 
United States are much harder to appreciate. Geographic vast- 
ness is against it. The tradition of triumph over apparently un- 
conquerable obstacles makes it hard to believe that there is no 
answer to raw material shortages but importation. 

The gigantic preparations of the great steel companies to 
import raw materials have done something to break the insula- 
tion of the American tradition. But they have done nothing to 
prepare opinion for increased diversification of imports. On the 
contrary, they tend to foster a new colonialism. Tariffs are 
already tending to facilitate importation in the crudest form, 
with a minimum of foreign treatment. Every consideration of 
parochial necessities in a country notably attuned to these wave- 
lengths will demand that the interests of the importer be sub- 
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ordinated to the interests of native industry. The United King- 
dom was willing to maintain its free trade policy at a cost of 
sporadic, long-term or permanent unemployment of a consider- 
able percentage of its labour force. The political machinery of 
the United States would not permit such a solution even if the 
more advanced humanitarian outlook of the mid-twentieth 
century could accept it. Maintenance of full employment is a 
statutory duty of Congress. Freer trade will only be permitted 
insofar as it does not appear to interfere with full employment, 
or if the interference can be demonstrably temporary—a difficult 
condition to pose. 








CANADIAN POLICY AND ASIAN SOCIETY 


Cyril 8. Belshaw* 


ANADA, by reason of its participation in the Colombo Plan, 
C and because it is relatively disassociated from past events 
and present selfish interest, is in a strong position to 
comment upon and influence events in the Pacific area.1 Canada 
has in fact an obligation to carry out this task, for disinterested 
voices are more than ever necessary in this world. To carry out 
the task effectively, Canada requires citizens educated in Far 
Eastern affairs and needs to take every step to ensure that 
Canadian knowledge is accurate and balanced. 

Among the factors which have influenced Asian attitudes 
towards the West, have been the ideological and emotional results 
of colonialism, and this has made it difficult for either group of 
countries to appreciate in a detached manner policies associated 
with the other. National governments in most Asian countries 
are faced with problems of illiteracy, poor education, and poverty 
which inevitably affect the forms of government and the content 
of policy. Nationalism is for some Asians a highly reasoned 
set of ideals associated with independence from the West, and 
for others a vague emotional theme underlying their discontents 


and aspirations. 

Anti-communism has emerged as the most clearly defined 
and dramatic objective of Western countries including Canada. 
Because of our simultaneous adherence to the principles of self- 
determination, our main valid objection to communism must be 
grounded upon communist use of force. 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Economics, Political Science and 
Sociology, University of British Columbia. The author has been an 
administrator in the Solomons and has studied intensively the societies 
of the islands of the south-west Pacific. He is the author of Island 
Administration in the South-West Pacific, 1950, and of Changing 


Melanesia, 1954. 

1. This article is based upon a report of a study group of the Vancouver 
Branch of the Institute, discussing “Canada’s Interests in the 
Pacific Area.’”’ The group met on nine occasions in the first quarter 
of 1955, including one session in which it approved the argument 
and recommendations included in the article. The reader will ap- 
preciate that the requirement of brevity has meant that our state- 
ment has had to gloss over a number of points on which more 
extended argument and data would be essential for a fully developed 


presentation. 
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It is unfortunate that the advance of communism in Asia has 
been aided by so many defects of principle on the part of some 
of its antagonists. Tyrannical and corrupt governments are in 
the forefront of communist opponents, but they also effectively 
generate communism. The role of Canada and the West can 
only be improved by strict and clearly demonstrated adherence 
to principle. Canada cannot, on principle, approve of actions 
which grant unreserved self-determination to governments which 
advocate the aggressive use of force, or which deny political 
self-expression to their own subjects. It would be very difficult 
to restrain or reform such a government without direct inter- 
vention, but much can be achieved by diplomatic pressures, clear- 
cut policy statements, and the encouragement of liberal forces 
throughout Asia. 

It is unrealistic to assume an early collapse of the communist 
regime in China, and it may be necessary to face up to the fact 
that communist advances in Indo-China are likely to occur. But 
the tussle between communism and liberal forces is likely to 
continue for several decades, particularly since we possess no 
short cut for rebuilding our prestige in Asia, or for assisting 
the lesser developed countries to achieve a state of morale and 
economy which will enable them to build their societies on 
assumptions other than those of communism. The problems 
which face us are long-term ones of social development in the 
Far East. 

In this long-term programme, the relationship between the 
Western partners is extremely important, and Canada might well 
play an even more positive role than at present in affirming her 
own beliefs. The differences of opinion which arise over the 
nature of this role were reflected in the discussions of the Van- 
couver study group. One section believed that United States’ 
understanding of the danger of communism was the most realis- 
tic, and that Canada should sway Britain and India to the United 
States’ way of thinking. Another section believed that Canada 
did not have a policy worthy of the name, and that the Canadian 
public should be educated so that it can assist the government 
to achieve a more positive policy. Others considered that 
Canada has made positive contributions to the unity of the 
Western alliance, but that these could be increased in variety 
and strength. There was concern at the position of India, viewed 
as a symptom of the rifts and discontents of Asia. Some 
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members of the group felt that India was dominated by the 
“anti-Americanism” of Prime Minister Nehru; others felt that 
India was genuinely attempting to find an acceptable road ahead 
and should be encouraged by Canada to do so. The decisions 
of India and Japan are of fundamental importance in the area 
and are barometers of political storm and calm. 


Measures of a purely military nature, including alliances such 
as those of SEATO, can at most be regarded as stop-gap 
measures. Our political strategy demands a more socially and 
economically oriented frame of reference. This needs time for 
its implementation, and hence military stop-gaps might help, 
provided they do not divert resources and thinking from the 
main task. Experiments of social reform cannot be judged too 
hastily; they may not have sufficient time for their success be- 
fore political crises arise, and the success or failure of the 
principle should not be judged by success or failure in areas of 
present crisis. Again, social and economic reform is bound to 
create initial strain and resentment, and if it is sponsored by 
the United States or other powers, it may well increase their 
initial unpopularity at the village level. To deplore this, how- 
ever, is to confuse the objectives of the policy: we do not so 
much aim at making ourselves loved in Asia, as at creating 
conditions which will enable Asians to develop their own pro- 
grammes from a basis of strength and knowledge. Such norms 
as “free enterprise” or “social welfare’ might not be applicable 
to the situation in various communities, and we should avoid 
judging Asian conditions in the light of too many of our own 
values. 

Although good-will and high principle are evident in Canadian 
policy, policy statements often seem ineffective because of in- 
consistency. Canadian interest in SEATO, for instance, should 
be as great as in NATO—even if it led to rejecting the principles 
of SEATO—whereas our attitude to that body has been equi- 
vocal and compromising. There is some danger that our 
proximity to and community of interest with the United States 
reduces the independence of utterance of our leaders. While 
Canadian diplomats may be making vigorous representations to 
the United States in confidential talks, it might be more helpful 
to our standing in Asia and to our contribution to the solution 
of Asian problems if we took greater pains to avoid giving the 
impression that we compromised. We need firm public state- 
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ments of the Canadian position, based on our relative lack of 
involvement in colonialism, or “dollar imperialism,” on a sense of 
the reality of Far Eastern social and political developments and 
on our adherence to basic principles. 


* * * * 


In considering the small volume of Canada’s trade with the 
Pacific, we can argue from a typically Canadian assumption, in 
these days of ever-increasing trade barriers, namely that an in- 
crease in world trade would be of fundamental benefit to all 
concerned. But not all countries can see the position in this light. 
Many governments in the Far East are interested, for instance, in 
building up their own heavy and secondary industries, and 
would not take it kindly if Canadian goods competed successfully 
with their own products in their own states. Nor is Canada 
completely without reproach in these matters herself, as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have complained in respect of agri- 
cultural produce. Further, many countries in South East Asia 
find it politic to retain membership in the sterling area, which 
carries with it implications of restrictions of imports from dollar 
areas, and in some cases the building up of otherwise uneconomic 
industries. While freedom of trade is thus likely to be an ideal 
not fully achieved in practice, it is nevertheless a principle that 
should have even greater weight in Canadian policies, which 
should also be committed to advancing multilateral rather than 
bilateral trade agreements. 

Given this background, certain consequences seem to follow. 
Canada might well take active steps to encourage the import of 
manufactured goods as well as raw materials from the countries 
of the Pacific, and should combine with the United States in 
encouraging the rationalisation and technical advancement of 
small scale industries. 

Our own exporters, as well as the exporters of the Far East, 
should have greater knowledge of their market. The work of 
Canada’s Trade Commissioners deserves to be more widely 
known. Technical trade missions need even more encourage- 
ment than they at present receive, and should spend longer 
periods in the areas to get to know their potential customers 
better. 

The provision of capital to eastern countries and the operation 
of foreign, including Canadian, firms in those countries, raise 
special problems difficult to deal with. Throughout the area, 
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Governments are restrictive and suspicious in their attitude to 
foreign capital and personnel. The attitude has roots in past, 
and sometimes present, behaviour of foreign firms, and countries 
have some right to expect the education of their nationals to take 
part in the management and supervision of large enterprises. 
They also have the right to make restrictions applying to the 
operation of foreign firms in their territory, just as Canada, 
particularly in times of crisis, makes restrictions also. 


At the same time, such restrictions and obligations, coupled 
with political insecurities, do not make the field an attractive 
one for foreign investors, whose capital is needed. We feel that 
it is of prime importance for those in responsibility to exercise 
ingenuity to devise schemes that would enable capital to flow 
more readily, perhaps even by some form of government under- 
writing or guarantee; by the floating of loans at temporarily 
high rates of interest (or with interest supported by the Cana- 
dian government); by the formation of a corporation financed 
by Canadian investors with interest paid by the government, 
for the purpose of supplying equipment where needed; or by 
other methods which might be practical. 

There is little readily available information concerning 
Canada’s private capital investment in Pacific countries. The 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs might well consider 
ways and means of sponsoring a research enquiry into the present 
rate of Canadian private investment in these areas and the 
possible steps which might be taken to increase the flow.* 


* * * * 


Canadian missionary interests cannot be overlooked. The 
entry of Protestant missions in the nineteenth century came at 
a time when western governments were actively engaged in 
opening up Eastern Empires, both political and commercial. It 
is thus not surprising that Western missionaries became as- 
. sociated with Western politics and the impact of Western culture. 
Nevertheless both Catholic and Protestant missions began to 
make headway, to gain converts, and to found schools, hospitals 
and universities. The missions became not only the bearers of 
a spiritual message, but the holders of the keys of Western 
knowledge, technology, and culture. They were among the most 


*An article on the subject is planned for a later issue of the Journal. 
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powerful and penetrating agencies of social change, even in those 
areas where their spiritual message was ignored or misapplied. 

Today there has been a reaction against foreign missions in 
most parts of the Far East. It is too early to say whether this 
will mean a reversion against Christianity itself, since now for 
the first time the Churches in the area are having to stand on 
their own feet without effective support or contact from abroad. 
We did not feel competent to analyse fully the reasons for these 
changes. But among them may be mentioned the growth of 
nationalism which implies the exclusion of foreign agencies from 
areas of responsibility which are now governmental, and the 
ease with which popular feeling can be aroused against agencies 
which are intimately associated with social change. 

It is not impossible that the present period of foreign mis- 
sionary withdrawal may in the long run prove of benefit to the 
growth of Christianity. Asian churches may be able to achieve 
a more harmonious synthesis between Christian faith, and say, 
Chinese ethos, when they are relieved of secular responsibilities 
and are independent of foreign influence. 

The time has come to re-assess the spiritual, social and 
cultural impact of missions in the Pacific area. As a part of 
this general assessment, it would be valuable if the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs considered the possibility of 
supporting a study based on the documents and experiences of 
Canadian missions and missionaries. 


* * As aK 


In our review of the educational systems of Pacific countries, 
we concluded that there are marked deficiencies, based principally 
on the difficulty of obtaining and training teachers with an ade- 
quate awareness of their role and the ability to adapt standard 
techniques to variable situations. 


At the same time, in India, and probably also in Japan, China 
and Indonesia, there are highly developed philosophies of educa- 
tion from which we in the West could learn a great deal. Educa- 
tional contact should not be conceived of as merely a one-way 
traffic in ideas; indeed some of our educational practices are 
quite inappropriate to the situations found in the Pacific. Further- 
more, we ourselves need to know a great deal more about the 
problems of the Pacific, and in this sense need further educa- 


tion ourselves. 
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There are considerable possibilities of improving educational 
contacts. Differences in educational systems and cultural back- 
ground make it difficult to organise teacher exchanges, but such 
a scheme would not be completely impracticable, and would be 
worth exploring at an official level, possibly with UNESCO in- 
terest. It would not only broaden the experience of the teachers, 
but would be an educational factor of importance for Canadian 
children themselves. 

The exchange of students, particularly University students, 
is both practicable and worth encouraging. The interest taken 
by the World University Service of Canada in sponsoring a small 
number of exchanges from the University of British Columbia, is 
noteworthy and this idea merits extension and further support. 

Informal education and discussion on problems of international 
affairs is extremely important in modern conditions. The Com- 
monwealth Institutes of International Affairs, and their sister 
bodies affiliated with the Institute of Pacific Relations, have a 
role to play in this respect. There are, however, several countries 
in the region which do not have affiliated organisations, and it is a 
serious task for the Canadian Institute and other strongly 
developed affiliates to seek out groups in these countries which 
form a nucleus for institutes of international affairs. 

The plans laid within the University of British Columbia for 
the development of a Department of Far Eastern Studies are 
of considerable significance from the point of view of adding to 
Canadian knowledge about the area. The much-needed task of 
publishing abstracts of political and scholarly articles which 
appear in Japanese and other oriental language reviews, is one 
that could reasonably be performed in Canada, were the requisite 
finance available to set up an information clearing house or to 
assist University Departments to employ linguists to make the 


abstracts available. 
es * +e ok 


The revolutionary situation in the Far East, of which the 
present series of political crises is but a small part, is a result of 
long decades of Western influence, during which both occidentals 
and orientals have held altering and variable views about each 
other, mostly based on defective knowledge and stereotyped 
attitudes. Canadians are perhaps more detached in their views 
of the orient than are many other Westerners, because they 
have been less intimately involved in Pacific affairs as a nation. 
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But the detached view may carry with it the defect of being less 
able to take into account the reality of cultural variation: we 
may be overly ethnocentric in our assumptions, and believe too 
easily that the direction of change is towards a uniformity or 
assimilation with our own brands of Western culture. 


The impact of Western ideas of law and legal administration 
has brought with it the potentiality of improved justice, but 
this advantage has been modified by disadvantages such as con- 
flicts between statutory and customary law, by uncertainties that 
many uneducated people feel when faced by formal legal pro- 
cesses, and by undue litigation. Similarly, there are difficulties 
in the variety of approaches to local government, which is neces- 
sary to the operation of parliamentary democracy, and a field 
which has been inadequately studied for most countries of the 
area. Then there are questions of devising appropriate political 
institutions in plural or communal societies, where monolithic 
parties have grown up around slogans of nationalism without 
effective indigenous opposition, or where parties are multifarious 
without possibility of commanding working majorities, or where 
an illiterate peasantry is learning to vote for the first time. Even 
education is not an unmixed blessing. Conflict between the 
ideals and methods of the school or university and those of the 
home environment often produce deep personal frustrations, 
sometimes exacerbated by inadequacies of the system to prepare 
individuals for the problems of modern living, both vocational 
and cultural. The rapid growth of cities and the development 
of new industries and technologies have brought about profound 
changes which have been accompanied by deep disturbance and 
despair as the price of progress and perhaps of ultimate hope. 
In other words, all social change has its price, and part of that 
price may be resentment against the agencies of change, be they 
Westerners, modern nationalistic governments, or experts sent 
on technical assistance missions. 


This is not an argument against change, but it is necessary 
to underline the point since it may explain many contemporary 
attitudes in the Pacific. 


Considerations of this kind underline the necessity for regard- 
ing village-level change as a long-term proposition, requiring 
administrative personnel of high calibre, and adequate anthro- 
pological, sociological and economic analysis for its maximum 
success. For this reason, the strongest and most permanent 
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ally of the West, is village-level change rather than military 
measures. Enduring results will be achieved only with the 
passage of decades. It is necessary to eschew the idea of mora- 
listic reform unless it is a product of Eastern thinking itself, and 
it is essential to place any scheme of technological assistance in 
its full cultural setting. 

In view of the complexity of these problems, academic re- 
search is of the greatest practical importance. The Canadian 
Government should also, we feel, secure expert anthropological 
and sociological opinion on Far Eastern developments, partic- 
ularly at the village and city level, and especially in respect to 
technical assistance schemes with which Canada is associated. 
A training in relation to existing knowledge about processes of 
social change is as fundamental a necessity in the equipment of a 
Canadian diplomatic adviser as is a training in economics or 
politics. 


* * 1K * 


In many respects technical assistance is the most dramatic 
and practical of post-war international developments, and offers 
the most definite prospect of positive Canadian action. 

We examined the programmes of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Agency, the Colombo Plan, the agencies in the United 
States operating under the Mutual Security Administration, and 
the Ford Foundation as an example of private initiative in the 
field. 

Such developments have not proceeded without difficulties and 
frictions. The United States has associated its plans with 
military and political strategy to the extent that they have 
often been viewed with suspicion. It has been difficult to find 
technical experts who have not only been technically proficient 
but who have been able to adapt their techniques to primitive 
and alien conditions and who have the qualities of leadership and 
sociological insight so necessary where village change is involved. 
There are signs that most of these difficulties are being resolved 
with the growth of experience on both sides. 

The Canadian share in providing technical experts and Fel- 
lowship places could probably be increased considerably. In 
respect of the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, 
it would be an advantage if longer-term technical appointments 
could be made, giving the possibility of a career and a security 
of occupation and thus possibly attracting better personnel less 
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expensively. In respect of the Colombo Plan, longer-term bud- 
geting—say the guaranteeing of a sum over five years—would 
give recipient countries a sense of greater continuity and would 
enable larger projects to be financed with less haste and more 
security of purpose. There should be no suggestion, either direct 
or implicit, that Canadian funds provided for technical assistance 
should necessarily be spent on Canadian products or Canadian 
personnel. It defeats the purpose of the plan when recipient 
countries are unable to buy in the cheapest market, or obtain the 
most congenial technical expert. It also defeats the purpose of 
the plan when it is regarded not as an altruistic social device, 
but as a channel for the marketing or dumping of products, for 
this revives the old suspicions of the imperialist motivations of 
Western Powers. 

It is striking that almost all available information on the 
operation of technical assistance schemes derives from official 
reports, statements by personnel closely associated with the 
schemes, or reports of brief exploratory missions. The time has 
clearly come for more systematic and penetrating studies of the 
operation and impact of the schemes, carried out by independent 
observers who can design their investigations according to estab- 
lished scientific principles. 








CO-EXISTENCE THAT FAILED 
Jaro Mayda* 
I. 


ONG before ‘‘co-existence” replaced the old-fashioned word 
|. “»eace” in our thinking and parlance, a most serious effort 

to co-exist freely was made on the Central European peri- 
phery of Soviet communism. The publication in Britain of the 
translated Memoirs of Dr. Eduard Benes is a timely reminder 
of that pathetic episode which was meant to be, in the optimum 
case, the prolegomena of a better world. It does not detract from 
the value of the Memoirs to say that they are incomplete (both 
in the time coverage and in substance—the latter because of 
diplomatic and political considerations at the time of the original 
Czech edition in 1947), and that they require some interpretation 
and fitting into the overall personal and political context. 

In the contemporary mind, Benes, though not forgotten, is 
probably not as closely associated with the political conception of 
co-existence as others who have recently caused concern and 
irritation on this side of the Atlantic. But, he was the first, the 
most comprehensive, and the most ambitious. Many contem- 
poraries reflect Benes’s ideas on co-existence formed often long 
before the Second World War, although they do not necessarily 
plagiarize them. Especially those, who see democratic roots and 
potentialities in Soviet communism, are close to one of Benes’s 
cardinal assumptions. First-class philosophers, political theorists 
and writers are among them: Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
India’s Vice-President and thinker of world renown, who believes 
in the possibility of democratization of communism on the pre- 
mise that good will win over evil and that individuals tolerate 
the suppression of civil liberties only when they are very 
hungry; Professor Talmond of Hebrew University, concluding 
in his recent Totalitarian Democracy that communism is only a 
deviation, not an antithesis, of liberal democracy; Isaac 
Deutscher, who took time off from writing his excellent biogra- 
phy of Trotsky to predict, after Stalin’s death, a progressive 
political westernization of the Soviet system. 


*Assistunt Professor of Law, University of Wisconsin; graduate, with 
J.U.D. degree in 1945, of Masaryk University, Czechoslovakia. 
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Arnold Toynbee’s “catfish-in-a-herring-pond” metaphor, giv- 
ing to communism a historical role of catalyst through the pre- 
sence of which democracy will develop into a more modern and 
better adjusted system, echoes—or, at least, chronologically 
follows—a belief Benes had stated with force and repetition, in 
his Memoirs and elsewhere. Speaking as President of the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1950, General Romulo pleaded that 
the term “appeasement” be identified with less derogatory poli- 
tical content than it had acquired since the late 1930’s. If he 
meant to say that not all mutual political accommodation between 
the super-powers should be labeled a priori as “appeasement,” 
2omulo expressed one of Benes’s fundamentals. 

These and other thoughts are, however, only pieces from the 
complete edifice of co-existence Benes created in his thought and 
writing, and hoped to see in practice. Basically, to co-exist 
means to compromise. But Benes went farther. He thought of 
co-existence as something much more organic, positive, respect- 
able and, therefore, durable. Co-existence was not to be limited 
to accommodation through conference. The atmosphere of the 
conference room merely reflects the existing and shifting power 
relationship. To be sufficiently stable, Benes argued again and 
again, co-existence must be based on a progressive reapproach- 
ment between Western democracy and Soviet “democracy” 
(which Benes, at least at the crucial time, did not put in quota- 
tion marks). To this process, both systems have to contribute 
deliberately. It alone can give them enough inherent affinity 
without which co-existence could not last. 


II. 


The security of small countries is protected by the balance of 
power among the big ones, not by the brilliant political-philoso- 
phical schemes of their leaders. To this rule Czechoslovakia was 
no exception. Benes’s ideology of co-existence requires and 
deserves, however, more than such a laconic analysis and conclu- 
sion. 

The numerous appraisals after 1948 of his personality and 
policies, most of them written with a knowledge of the original 
edition of the Memoirs, have largely suffered from either of two 
(or both) limitations. They were personally conditioned, having 
been written by Benes’s co-actors or close associates; in other 
cases they were topically restricted to his behaviour prior to 
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and during the crisis of February, 1948, which ended in the 
communist coup d’état. Thus, much of the debate has lacked 
objectivity and perspective. Where emotional attitudes were 
mistaken for facts, even the “bolshevik agent” line, Dr. Goebbels’ 
mass media of communication busily spread before and during 
the war, came forth again from quarters which would hardly 
appreciate being directly identified with Nazi propaganda. 

Among Benes’s apologists—with or without strings attached 
—the leading Czech master of journalistic phrase Ferdinand 
Peroutka (now of Radio Free Europe) wrote three or four years 
ago that Benes resembled a playwright who wrote two excellent 
acts but a poor final one. This simile is brilliant but needs some 
footnoting. It does not bring out a crucial fact: that Benes’s 
“third act” took place on a stage quite different from the one 
which he hoped he was helping to set during the “second act”— 
his wartime activities and policies. Indeed, one must say that 
the post-war developments realized Benes’s darkest fears. His 
policies and philosophy of co-existence were, naturally, not geared 
for the realities of non-co-existence. Whether another policy 
could and should have been substituted, and when, is another 
question. 

In fact, Benes had even the setting of his ‘second act” grimly 
outlined for him in the ominous year of 1938 and the aftermath. 
It is interesting that little criticism is generally aimed at him for 
his role in, and reaction to, that crucial period by those who have 
themselves been through the Munich experience. The Memoirs 
cover the critical period between the Munich appeasement and 
Benes’s triumphant trip to Moscow in December, 1943, to sign 
the Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship pact. 

Just as Czechoslovakia’s Calvary only began with the Munich 
Pact, so Benes’s political and personal humiliation did not reach 
the lowest point until later. The Munich Pact, after all, was 
signed by men who represented the decadent and, in France, the 
anti-democratic currents of western Europe. But more than 
three years later, long after Hitler tore the Munich agreement to 
pieces by his actions, the exasperated Benes still tried to make 
the Foreign Secretary of his major ally declare formally that 
Britain did not feel bound by Munich and recognized Czechoslo- 
vakia as she existed before that international amputation. 

The débdcle of Munich became virtually an obsession with 
Benes. His whole wartime thinking was permeated by that caveat. 
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Mainly, Benes reasoned firstly, that Czechoslovakia was located 
‘not between West and East, but between Germany and Russia” ; 
secondly, that in the case of a “new Munich,” the Western 
European democracies were likely to abandon Czechoslovakia 
again; thirdly, that the United States was too far and (at that 
time) uncommitted on the Continent; and fourthly, that Russia 
was the only power strong enough and interested enough to pro- 
tect Czechoslovakia from another possible renewal of the German 
Drang nach Osten. 
III. 


The degree to which Benes’s assumptions were influenced by 
the Soviet attitude between the summer of 1938 and the signa- 
ture of the Hitler-Stalin pact in August, 1939, shows the depth of 
despair to which the Franco-British attitude drove him. Of 
course he knew that Soviet diplomatic correctness in the Munich 
crisis and after was academic; that the gestures were too elusive 
to draw far-going conclusions about the reliability or unreliability 
of an ally. But the others did not even make a gesture. Conse- 
quently, Benes tended to belittle the crude opportunism of Soviet 
behaviour during the Nazi-Soviet interlude. He excused readily 
such instances as the Russo-Finnish war. Generally speaking, he 
saw Russia through much rosier glasses than did any other 
responsible statesman at that time. When his early prediction, 
that Soviet Russia would inevitably fight the Axis on the Allied 
side sooner or later, materialized, Benes’s stature and self-assur- 
ance grew back to the size of the happier days of the Geneva 
League, if not beyond it. 

The situation was favourable. It looked as if old-fashioned 
diplomacy was coming back, after languishing in the preceding 
decade. Benes’s belief in negotiation and compromise matched 
his skills in the diplomatic trade. His real and fancied position 
of intimacy with both sides predisposed him to serve as a con- 
fident and arbitrator. Those passages in his Memoirs which 
describe his visit in the United States and the talks with 
President Roosevelt, show Benes at his best. Indeed, these were 
among the genuinely brightest moments of his wartime career. 
In addition, even the cultural and geographical situation of his 
country was most propitious. Czechoslovakia appeared to be a 
natural laboratory in which to test the practicability of a West- 
East symbiosis and to prove that it can lead to a democratic 
system better than either of the two contributing components. 
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Somewhere amongst these assumptions, the military develop- 
ments of the war, and the prospects of a “peaceful co-existence” 
after the war, Benes crossed the safe line in his attitude toward 
Russia. He negotiated with Moscow in a spirit which seemed to 
contain less reserve than even the most intimate diplomatic 
partners would usually observe. To read the testimony of Dr. 
Taborsky, his wartime secretary (now at the University of 
Texas), or Benes’s biography by Mackenzie, written shortly after 
Benes’s return from Moscow in 1943, is almost embarrassing. 
Usually sober to the point of being dull, Benes was suddenly so 
elated that he said things about Russia which just were not so, 
even at that time. 

We know now what masters the Soviets were in building 
“Potemkin villages” for the visits of Western leaders during the 
Second World War. ‘Corrective’ labour camps were turned 
overnight into prosperous peaceful villages; the morning after 
the visitors left, the machine-gun towers were re-erected and the 
barbed wire spread around again. Benes, too, was given such a 
VIP treatment. Yet, what he saw in Russia also fitted nicely 
into a preconceived frame of mind and reference. 


IV. 


There is no doubt that, fundamentally, Benes’s conception of 
co-existence was a hard-boiled policy of opportunism the motives 
of which it is difficult to question. It is likely that, seen in the 
contemporary context, it gave Benes and Czechoslovakia a better 
chance than any other alternative. There was also the ultimate 
guarantee of a United Nations, working in spirit rather than 
largely only in form. Benes’s co-existence was intellectually 
conceived in the protective womb of the world organization. Yet, 
his model of co-existence also had quite a few rough edges and 
imperfections. These Benes managed to hide or rationalize away 
in the overall grandiose ideology which he had developed. 

His beliefs were not mere expedients of a political practitioner 
and the frame of mind in which he proceeded cannot be explained 
only by the political consequences and psychological impact of the 
Munich trauma and the wartime experiences. His political con- 
ceptions had foundations going as far back as his student days in 
the first decade of our century, when he began to mold his 
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Weltanschaung. In his innumerable writings, especially after 
the First World War, Benes did not leave any doubt about his 
fanatical, religious faith in democracy which he termed “the 
morally and philosophically so far best comprehensive philosophy 
of life.’ With a professorial dogmaticism and repetitiousness, 
Benes developed this central theme in one book after the other. 


But his writings made it also quite clear that he thought of 
democracy increasingly outside the borderlines of the classical 
liberal type. Because the best comprehensive statement of his 
ideas was contained in the Walgreen Foundation lectures which 
he gave at the University of Chicago in 1939 and published in the 
same year as Democracy Today and Tomorrow, it may seem that 
Benes’s criticism of liberal democracy was influenced only by 
his bitterness over the failure symbolized by Munich. Actually, 
Benes had followed in his much earlier writings the critical lead 
of his philosophical and political tutor, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
whose famous dictum that “the world is moving to the left” 
dates from 1925. But where the elder Masaryk did not mean at 
all that the Bolshevik Revolution walked the path to the broader 
political, economical and social democracy which he had in mind, 
Benes’s experience eventually led him to over-estimate the 
democratic ingredients in the Soviet regime and to develop a 
considerable trust in its leaders. In 1943, Benes genuinely felt 
that Masaryk would have felt differently toward Russia had he 
gone to Moscow that year rather than to Petrograd in 1917. 


The pre-war demoralization of European “democratic” poli- 
tics also had a strong influence. In his Memoirs, Benes singles 
out, as an epitome, Daladier’s foreign minister, Georges Bonnet, 
who allegedly played secretly on the New York stock exchange 
on the basis of critical European developments in 1938, which he 
was in a position to foresee, if not to influence. This and other 
symptoms only added to Benes’s persuasion that liberal demo- 
cracy was even morally incapable of preserving itself against 
totalitarian inroads from right or left, because it was unwilling 
and unable to put its house in order economically, socially and 
morally. The Soviet regime, on the other hand, seemed to move 
in the right direction from revolutionary extremism to a more 
moderate western type of government. Benes certainly was not 
a victim of the simple syllogism: Western democracies fight 
against fascism; Soviet Union fights against fascism; ergo Soviet 
Union is a democracy. But there was a notion of “democratic 
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solidarity” in his thinking. And what is more: he had another 
“advantage” over his Allied colleagues. Where “democratic 
solidarity” was not enough to repair the various cracks in the 
vision of the post-war world, Benes had the additional glue of 
“Slavic solidarity” against German expansionism. 


V. 


Whatever criticism is implied in the preceding lines, it is not 
meant to indict Benes. Too many other statesmen and students 
of Soviet affairs were his companions in reading too much into 
Stalin’s “most democratic constitution in the world.” Benes 
reacted to the same stimuli and misgivings with the same hopes 
and naiveté. There are, of course, details of personal make-up 
and preferences, which can be quite neatly detected in the 
Memoirs, and which affected Benes’s value judgments in a way 
open to criticism (the more since he was cautioned even by those 
most closely associated with him). Yet, in all fairness, it is 
difficult to say more in criticism than I have said. The 
“second act” was, on the whole as good as it could have been. The 
increasing perspective and improving hindsight do not change 
the judgment much. 

It is likely, though, that history will support those who find 
little extenuating evidence in Benes’s record following the period 
covered in the Memoirs. And it is, of course, deplorable that 
Benes never had a later chance to interpret his political behaviour, 
without diplomatic caution and in perspective. 

Towards the end of the war, there began to appear signs in 
Soviet behaviour, which should have made a statesman of Benes’s 
stature stop, look and listen. Specifically, his second trip to 
Moscow, the events in Ruthenia, and the pressure put on the first 
Czechoslovak government constituted on the liberated territory 
in Kosice—all in the spring of 1945—presented much food for 
thought. After all, statesmen, as distinguished from mere poli- 
ticians, are expected not to ride the crest of the times, but to 
shape it. There is no hindsight in the conclusion that every demo- 
cratic leader, operating under such Soviet-communist pressure, 
had primarily two tasks: to make the communist inroads at home 
as difficult as possible, even if he was not able to stave off the 
ultimate seizure of power; and to warn, as soon as possible, the 
democratic world at large, of which, Benes claimed repeatedly, 
every national democratic system was an inseparable part. 
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By adhering to his political scheme and hopes under drastic- 
ally changed conditions, Benes unwittingly lulled both Czecho- 
slovakian and world public opinion into the false belief that 
Moscow should be given the benefit of the doubt in the case of 
other eastern European countries as long as Czechoslovakia’s 
experiment continued to be ostensibly successful. His tremend- 
ous prestige at home caused an almost complete translation of 
the concept of co-existence into all phases and walks of public 
life. In the resulting political psychosis, the communist forces 
were able to entrench themselves easily into positions from 
which to make the final assault against democracy at any time 
Moscow deemed convenient. The democrats, imbued with the 
spirit of a national front, found themselves doing things which, 
far from leading toward a better democracy, violated the essen- 
tials of the good old one. Benes faithfully played the role of a 
constitutional president, arbitrating objectively over the political 
life of the country when his counsel was sought or when matters 
approached the dimensions of an outrage. The fallacy of this 
pattern was best demonstrated in the crisis of February, 1948. 
At the time of supreme danger, when Benes should have clearly 
identified himself with his side and rallied behind himself the 
domestically predominant democratic forces against the com- 
munist onslaught, he continued in his legalistic posture of con- 
cern for the constitutional equality of democrats and communists. 
As a result, a few squads of police and several columns of work- 
er’s militia sent into Prague’s streets were able to finish the job. 
Czechoslovakia’s democracy went sour; its vitality had been 
undermined by the ideology of co-existence which three years 
earlier had been allowed to degenerate into the practice of 
appeasement without a protest loud enough to be heard. 


The conclusions about the communist success in Czechoslo- 
vakia would be based only on partial evidence if we did not 
consider the major contributing factor—the international power 
situation. That would, however, pose a new set of questions not 
directly related to the central theme of this essay. More import- 
ant is to mention that the Memoirs, although recording events, 
policies and judgments up to the end of 1943, also reveal the 
afterthoughts and doubts which Benes had in 1947. It is well 
known that as the communist-made “permanent crisis” developed 
in Czechoslovakia in the autumn of 1947, Benes was adding in- 
creasingly critical and questioning footnotes to the proofs of his 
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book. At that time, Czechoslovakia already shook under the 
impact of Soviet reaction to the growing awareness and strength 
of the Atlantic world. Benes sounded a solemn warning to the 
two super-powers on the last page of the Memoirs. But the 
personal catharsis and manful admission of his error came only 
later, shortly before his death in September, 1948. In a message 
sent out of Czechoslovakia through underground channels, Benes 
denounced in strong words the bad faith of the Soviet leaders. 
“They all lied to me,” he said, referring to negotiations with 
Stalin and his entourage from the establishment of the Paris- 
Prague-Moscow counteraxis in 1935 on. ‘And I believed them,” 
he adds by implication. 

Yet, as was pointed out, it was not the original trust as much 
as its extrapolation beyond reasonable limits that was reprehen- 
sible in Benes’s situation. Although one may disagree with Sir 
Winston’s advice (in Closing the Ring) as to what Benes should 
have done in the Munich crisis, one must agree with his observa- 
tion that he was “too experienced a diplomatist, too astutea... 
politician, to realize the moment and to stake all on victory or 
death.” That time was in the summer and autumn of 1945, when 
a resolute opposition to communist tactics might have changed 
matters. The international situation was not ripe then for a 
communist coup, although the local power situation was indeed 
at least as favourable as in 1948. On the other hand, Benes was 
also a faithful son of a nation which managed to survive through 
long centuries of oppression by always looking for a way around 
the wall rather than to break its head against it. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Eduard Benes is an important testimony 
about the effort of a nation to remain in the front of genuine 
progress on the periphery of Soviet and communist reaction. As 
it was, the failure in Czechoslovakia was in 1948, as before in 


1938, the final warning to the democratic world that it had better 
leave the pleasant backyard and harness itself against the 


aggressor. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Soviet Chiefs’ Indian Junket 


You cannot live in India these days and not be affected deeply 
by the things that are taking place around us.* I think that 
none of us had any idea the extent to which the visit of the 
Soviet Chiefs would make an impact upon the people, and a good 
many of their leaders. Most of our political missions in New 
Delhi are profoundly concerned about this, I gather, although 
living at a distance. Perhaps no one in all the modern history 
of India has been given such a resounding welcome to the land 
as have these two Russians leaders, Bulganin and Khrushchev. 
The Indian people always have liked a “tamasha” or a pic- 
turesque celebration, and this welcome has been a sort of 
“tamasha to outdo all previous tamashas.” The Indian Govern- 
ment seemed intent on doing two things: (1) giving an equal 
if not greater reception and tour to the Russians than they gave 
to Pandit Nehru, (2) convincing the Russians in particular and 
the rest of the world in general, that they are not bound to the 
West, nor to any foreign ideology. In other words to convince 
the rest of the world that they stand on their own feet. This 
is the idea behind the public celebrations where all banners, 
welcome signs, etc. were all printed in either Hindi or in Russian 
—no English, which is the real lingua franca of India. All 
speeches are in the same tone,—the speaker talks directly to the 
interpreter who gives the lecture in Hindi. 

Before this trip is over, the Russians and their great en- 
tourage of twelve airplane loads of specialists, observers(!), 
interpreters and all the rest, will have been greeted by millions 
and millions of cheering enthusiasts. Probably they will have 
seen more red flags than they would see in Russia itself, cer- 
tainly being waved more cheerfully than in Russia. In turn, 
this great entourage will have visited not only the Trade Fair 
in New Delhi, the Houses of Parliament and all that, but they 
will have gone to Kashmir, flown over some of India’s most 
vulnerable frontier, visited Nepal, and again come close to Com- 
munist controlled country. They will have visited some of 
India’s newest developments as well. It is probably true that 


*The author, Rev. R. M. Bennett, a graduate of McMaster University, 
is a Baptist missionary who has been a first-hand observer of Indian 
affairs since 1929. During the war he commanded a unit of Indian 


engineers and served in the Punjab and on the north-west frontier. 
At present, Mr. Bennett is in Andhra State, India. 
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Pandit Nehru saw the equivalent or near it, when he went to 
Russia. 

One ought not to place too much emphasis upon demonstra- 
tions of greeting and affections. For instance, the thousands 
upon thousands of signs, “Indians and Russians are brothers,” 
ought not to indicate that this is really believed with its implica- 
tions. But one would be a fool of the first water if he did not 
give real consideration to the spontaneity of the reception given 
the Russian leaders, or if he accredited the acclamation merely 
to apassing whim. Itis not. Further, this has the approval of 
the government and the direct sponsorship of the National Con- 
gress Party. For instance, very recently an order came out 
from the Congress High Command down through its State Offices 
to the local groups to get behind this welcome 100 per cent., and 
as far as I can see, they have done so. Hundreds and thousands 
of Congress sympathizers have poured into Delhi and to other 
places where the Russian party is apt to visit and added to the 
local enthusiasm. All newspapers, even staid old papers like the 
Mail of Madras, The Times of Bombay, and the Statesman of 
Calcutta are filled with pages of what is taking place. Every 
word of the speeches of the two men is recorded, and the verna- 
cular newspapers have also followed suit. I will comment that 
the editorials of the older “English” newspapers have been 
particularly uncommunicative, but the news fills their columns. 
In vernacular papers, almost without exception, just about every 
word that is spoken is recorded and approved. Columns are 
being written on “Russian friendliness,” on the Pan-Asiatic bloc, 
with Russia as an equal partner, and on Russia, India and 


China. 


The Russians, for their part, have been exceedingly astute 
and show their training very well indeed. They have been most 
careful not to offend in any small respect, any national or reli- 
gious custom or habit. They have cultivated gestures that are 
particularly Indian. They have been cordiality itself with all 
common people. Their interests have always been shown to be 
those of the people. They have played to the gallery on several 
well-worn themes, for instance, the devotion to the principles of 
Mahatma Ghandi, and so much emphasis is being laid on the 
“Panch Sila” or the five pious hopes. The Indian contribution 
to world peace is being played up in every detail, and all shown 
to be in direct line with the Russian plans down through the 
ages. Every opportunity to show that the West is the villain of 
the peace is astutely inserted,—and I think not without embar- 
rassment to Pandit Nehru, whom I am sure would gladly have 
them pipe down on some of the things they are saying. 
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One wonders how far a man can go in publicly giving voice 
to untruth and yet not be checked. In a speech reported from 
Bombay and given by Khrushchev to a dinner audience of 
600, he used the platform for a propaganda drive not normally 
observed by politicians when guests in another country. His 
talk has been recorded no doubt, but amounted to: the West 
deliberately created the second world war as they did the first 
as a means of bringing Russia to her knees. On each occasion 
they were defeated and Russia emerged stronger than ever... 
so also they will find that if they start a third world war ... etc. 
etc. I rather imagine that the Indian Government is finding the 
presence of these two propaganda chiefs a bit embarrassing; for 
certainly they have far exceeded politeness in using the Indian 
people as a sounding board for their obviously pre-prepared pub- 
licity. One or two photos of Pandit Nehru show him to be 
rather tired and almost bone-weary as he literally drags along 
behind these two men. Both the Russians are big men as com- 
pared to Pandit Nehru and seem to be in excellent physical trim. 
This fact has not escaped the notice of the Indian Press, and 
frequent comments are made on it. Of all newspapers in India, 
whether English or vernacular, the only one which came out at 
all strongly or dared to criticize what was said was The Times 
of India, published in Bombay. Elsewhere there was either 
universal acceptance or quietness—mostly the former. In 
Journals, only P. F. Karaka in Current has come out at all by 
way of criticism and his was scathing and his humour biting. 


This propaganda, unfortunately, is being “lapped up” by the 
press in particular and the people in general, and previous history 
forgotten. Great emphasis is being laid upon “Russia’s historic 
neutrality in the affairs of other nations,” and reams are being 
printed to show that communism is only the natural expression 
of oppressed people. Another point drilled home is that “India 
must beware of becoming the tool of western countries loaning 
money and material to India under such schemes as the Colombo 
plan as these are only aimed at the enslavement of India.” 
Truth has a way of making itself felt, even years later, but there 
is no doubt that for the present at least, the Russians have 
scored some very big successes in India. 


The place of the Communist Party in India in all this is 
probably in the minds of many. In all honesty, I think the 
answer is that it has no place at all. The Communist Party 
after the Andhra fiasco has suffered some very severe reverses 
in several ways. Andhras, never noted for their unity in any 
sphere of enterprise, even if they are communists, tend to fly 
apart. As soon as the Andhra election was over the Andhra 
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Party simply dissolved into fragments. Since this represented 
the largest Communist lump in India the vacuum was felt else- 
where and the three well-known divisions within Indian com- 
munism were accentuated there also. Since communism was 
obviously rejected by the mass of Indian peoples, and since 
obviously communism as a party had not been able to achieve 
anything but a bad name and incur the wrath of the Indian 
leaders in all areas, it was obviously not the thing to support. So 
Moscow would seem to have cut adrift the whole communist party 
in India. I have no doubt they will keep a hard core of zealots 
available for their purposes if violence or some special acts are 
required and for stirring up troubles in labour organisations, 
racial and linguistic divisions, etc., but officially anyway, the 
Communist Party here has just about no influence with Russia 
and they are being sternly ignored in almost all the receptions. 
It cannot be said that the enthusiasm expressed for the Russian 
leaders comes from the Communist Party; it does not. Com- 
munists, though vocal in some quarters, have little or no in- 
fluence in India today. 

In the meanwhile, we have wave after wave of local violence 
with some very distressing examples of how easily differences 
of a minor nature can be flamed into open terrorism. The vast 
majority of Gujeratis and Marathis in Bombay City probably 
never stopped to think that there was any difference amongst 
them. But since the States Reorganization Committee made its 
decisions or at least gave the Press its ideas there has been riot 
after riot. Many have been killed, perhaps more than will be 
accounted for in newspaper accounts. Outside Bombay in areas 
where rioting and linguistic differences make little or no dif- 
ference, ill-feelings have flamed into open violence. To say that 
the High Command of Congress is happy about this would be 
distinctly wrong. I doubt if they thought as much violence 
would follow, and rather anticipated that everyone would see the 
value of a newly reorganized India as a very practical thing. 
This is far from the case and nothing in recent years has so 
upset the people as a whole as the proposals for the re-distribu- 
tion of the territory of India into new administrative blocs. 
There is much to be said for it, but it is doubtful if the people 
are at all prepared for it, and few want the change. If the pro- 
posals can be implemented it will be as big a feather in the cap 
of the Nehru Government as anything they have yet achieved. 

The volatility of India’s people is not a new phenomenon. 
What the present extremes, either of enthusiasm for the Russian 
leaders or the Bombay violence, continue to reveal is that India 
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can still be vitally affected through the channels of sentiment 
rather than logic. 

Most of us in the West will. be bitterly disappointed that all 
our contributions through the Colombo and other plans seem to 
have come to so little. India has just completed a five year plan. 
She has now launched on a second five year plan of intensive 
industrial expansion and developmental programmes for the 
benefit of her peoples. All these are due primarily to the gifts, 
the material and the technical assistance from the West. Due 
also to the West is the credit for saving India from nation-wide 
food scarcity of great proportions by the gift of wheat two or 
three years ago. As against this, the total contributions of the 
Russians to India to date are one steel mill, as yet uncompleted, 
and hedged with restrictions no other country has asked, two 
steel technicians and an Arabian stallion presented to Pandit 
Nehru. The stallion arrived with much approval and got men- 
tion in all newspapers, but as one Bombay wit remarked, in 
sarcasm, “The stallion was Russia’s contribution to India’s horse 
family planning project.” Family planning is coming in for a 
lot of ribbing these days. 

What is really behind all this? There is some logic, or what 
many pass off as logic. For instance, one person not long ago 
put it this way: “You in the West have been building your 
economy for centuries on the profits you have made from us 
while we were under your power in colonialism. Your aid to us 
now is really not aid at all, you are doing two things: (1) trying 
to buy our affections with your gifts, and many of these have 
the additional intent to bind us to your apron strings, (2) you 
are only paying back a fraction of what you owe us anyway.” 
Unfortunately this sort of argument has been given too much 
publicity and received too widely. But more than this, there is 
a national hysteria which rejects logic or reason of any kind and 
works entirely on sentiment. It has many modern counterparts, 
e.g., the Persian people and their oil wells, the Indonesians and 
their systematic destruction of natural resources owned by non- 
nationals, or their making the non-Indonesian investments value- 
less. It is found in the Indian attitude towards Goa. I have 
yet to meet the first Indian who does not believe that Goa is 
India’s, ought to be transferred to India at once, and that the 
very proximity, etc., are all absolute support for their righteous- 
ness in claiming what is their own. It is a subject just not 
debatable. It is Indian nationalism. 


In addition we have to face the fact that India believes whole- 
heartedly in socialism and that a socialist state must result. 
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Their quarrel with the communist has been the trouble he has 
created in India. Rarely did the Indian government take a 
stand against Soviet aggression outside India, whereas within 
India they have suppressed most rigorously the communist 
trouble-maker when caught, or shot when not caught. Indians 
do not see in communism a threat to world-peace. They see in it 
a way of life, and one to which they themselves are not adverse. 
This is one of the main reasons why, today, Indians have given 
the nation-wide reception to Russian leaders. 

There may be a swing back again, but, in my opinion, India 
has moved definitely further away from the non-communistic 
bloc in recent months. That she has moved into the communist 
bloc would be stoutly denied, but the effect is probably the same. 
Moscow has ceased to play around in India with a troublesome 
set of mischief makers calling themselves communist and has 
now changed her tactics to woo the nation as a nation. The 
result will probably be far more effective than anything yet 


applied. 
Vuyyuru, India, December, 1955. R. M. BENNETT 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Les DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL DES QUATRE (24 mars—28 juin, 
1919). By Paul Mantoux. 1955. (Paris: Editions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. Vol. 1,522pp. Vol. 2, 
579pp.) 


These substantial volumes contain the long-awaited records 
kept by Professor Mantoux of the private negotiations of the 
“Big Four” during the Peace Conference of Paris, 1919. The 
fact that “Yalta,” 1945, has been publicized already illustrates 
the growth of public curiosity about international diplomacy in 
our time. However, the conversations in Paris produce none of 
the scandals of Yalta. 

Paul Mantoux became known to the world of scholarship 
through his basic historical interpretation of La Révolution in- 
dustrielle en Angleterre au dixuitiéme siecle. The importance of 
his réle as official interpreter for the Four from March 24 to 
June 28, 1919, was appreciated by the wider constituency of 
newspaper readers. During 1920-27 he was director of the 
political section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
Geneva; and from the latter year to 1951, co-director, with 
William Rappard, of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, Geneva. 

As Professor Mantoux explains in his clarifying preface there 
were reasons for the delay in the printing of these illuminating 
and often thrilling notes. President Wilson had soon recognized 
the difficulty of arriving openly at “open covenants.” So, in- 
viting his three principal colleagues, Clemenceau, Lloyd George 
and Orlando, to meet with him informally, he stressed the private 
and indeed secret character of their conversations. Unlike his 
partners, he refused to agree that the records kept by Mantoux 
from the beginning, and by both Mantoux and Sir Maurice Han- 
key from April 29 to the end of the Conference, could be con- 
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fided later to his successor in office. Obviously the heads of 
short-lived French and Italian coalition governments, or even 
the British Prime Minister, could not bind themselves to conceal 
from their political heirs the reasons for policies adopted; but, 
with this exception, the records were to remain confidential. 

Curiously enough, the first breach in this rule was com- 
mitted by the President’s devoted secretary, Stannard Baker, in 
his Woodrow Wilson and the Peace Settlement, 1922, which 
quoted in extenso one of Hankey’s minutes. It was 22 years 
later before the State Department published the whole of Han- 
key’s records and accompanying documents in volumes V and VI 
of Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: 
The Paris Peace Conference, Washington, 1944-46. Successive 
British governments had opposed their publication during the 
lifetime of Lloyd George (although Britain’s intrepid wartime 
leader might well have welcomed such an opportunity to vindicate 
his attitude on every issue) .1 

To Hankey’s material are now added Mantoux’s notes, cover- 
ing a total of 148 sittings of the Four—37 of which have been 
hitherto unreported, since most of them were held before Sir 
Maurice assumed his duties as secretary. These additions help 
complete or correct our conception of the personalities of the 
chief negotiators, and of the parts they played in arriving at 
their momentous decisions. 

For most of the meetings we now have two parallel accounts 
—independent, uncensored, unrevised, complementary rather 
than divergent—a boon for the histcrian and a treat for the 
reader. The two series offer a contrast in style and effect. 
Secretary Hankey follows the traditional British usage of in- 
direct narration concerned essentially with substance.  Inter- 
preter Mantoux naturally adopts the method of direct quotation, 
in the first person—thus conveying a sense of atmosphere (at 
times almost tragic in its intensity) as well as the personal 
characteristics of the speakers. Moreover his pages contain 
certain important debates not appearing in Hankey. 

Both reports correct harmful misconceptions and demolish 
damaging caricatures for which sensational journalists and even 
the eminent Keynes were responsible. The most anguishing 


1. Editor’s Note: Unrestricted access wed now be had to the full 
records of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 1919, which 
are deposited in the National Archives of the United States, Liberal 
regulations or none at all govern the use of the b pehatnew papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, Colonel House, and the other American plenipo- 
tentiaries and of some of their advisers at Paris. 

Similar access to British and French sources on the conference 


would seem over-due. 
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conflicts were conducted with dignity and courtesy. For English 
readers there is one inevitable drawback in Mantoux’s masterly 
French renderings; we miss the original lofty prose of Wilson 
and the virile imagery and telling colloquialisms of Lloyd George. 


Despite the powerful personalities portrayed, the reader is 
always conscious of the relentless and determining influence of 
geographical situation, historical antecedent and the resulting 
domestic outlook and political demands. Continental frontiers 
produced attitudes very different from those developed behind 
the Channel and the Atlantic (e.g. II, 411). No two of the Four 
were always in harmony; each in turn clashed with each of 
the others—even the American with the Briton—though all pro- 
fessed and doubtless felt agreement in principle with Clemen- 
ceau’s reminder (II, 363) that here there should be neither 
French nor British, neither American nor Italian, but a com- 
mon mind. 

From Mantoux’s pages the President emerges without loss of 
intellectual or moral stature or his aura of high idealism; the 
multiform genius of Lloyd George is here confirmed; the pathetic 
plight of Orlando and Sonnino is brought home to us. However, 
for many Anglo-Saxon readers, Clemenceau may stand to gain 
through this long ordeal of confidential combat. Some of his 
most powerful pleas appear in print for the first time, and his 
interests and sympathies reveal themselves to be wider than 
has been often alleged. He defended France not only against 
certain foreign pressures but also against extreme demands of 
great French soldiers. (In May, 1919, one of Lloyd George’s 
assistants confided to this reviewer: “Clemenceau has been very 
great; he has saved us from the French militarists’”—the as- 
sumption being that German militarism was now dead). On 
June 22 when even Lloyd George favoured a march on Berlin, 
Clemenceau cautiously opined that it was now too late (II, 479). 
He agreed with Wilson that it would be a grave error to occupy 
the left bank of the Rhine with black troops, and he intended to 
withdraw the Senegalese battalion already there (II, 126). Al- 
luding to his early anti-colonialism, he declared himself no colo- 
nialist (I, 196)—but naturally France must share with her 
partners. He scorned sensational journals and at one point 
declared that the Paris press had been paid by Italy (I, 438). 
He expressed confidence in the League of Nations, (e.g. II, 320) 
provided it proved strong enough (and notably through military 
sanctions (e.g. I, 15) to insure international order and the ful- 
fillment of treaties. He was willing that Germany should even- 
tually enter the League, but only after a probationary period 
giving proof of good intentions. Above ail, he staked the wel- 
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fare of France and his own reputation on the maintenance of 
friendship and alliance with Britain and the United States. He 
yielded ground (especially with regard to the occupation of 
Germany) through faith in the Anglo-American Guarantee, the 
disavowal of which became the fons et origo of succeeding woes. 

Apart from such grave issues which dominate these 1,100 
pages, the attentive reader may note minor points of political or 
psychological interest. For example, financial experts appeared 
unaware of the fact, suspected by simpler souls, that the war 
had ruined the franc (I, 33, passim). The discussions about war 
criminals (I, 195; II, 249, and passim) form a hazy background 
for the Niirnberg trials. Lloyd George revealed that in 1914 the 
British Government had rejected Winston Churchill’s proposal 
for the use of sulphurous gases (I, 196). As to Russia, on May 
7, Lloyd George expressed the wishful thought that Bolshevism 
was collapsing and Kolchak might soon be in Moscow (I, 505). 
Wilson was always personally opposed to intervention in Russia 
(II, 17), trying to halt a revolutionary movement with armies 
was like using a broom to halt a high tide (I, 55). 

Critics have condemned the architects of the Treaties for 
labouring without plan or schedule, but the fair-minded will 
admit that the state of their information—from all points of the 
compass—changing daily with circumstances, rendered strictly 
methodical procedure impossible. 

Each of Mantoux’s volumes has a valuable index. His pre- 
cious contribution to our knowledge of the inside workings of 
the Peace Conference merits a place of honour in every library 
of international relations. 


Vancouver, August 1955 S. MACK EASTMAN 


TARIFF PROCEDURES AND TRADE BARRIERS—A Study of Indirect 
Protection in Canada and the United States. By G. A. Elliott. 
C.1.1.A. 1955. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. ix, 
293pp. $5.95.) 


The tariff has long been recognized as one of the cornerstones 
(or stumbling blocks!) in Canada’s economic development but 
administrative protection, which became especially important 
about 1930, has not hitherto received as much attention as its 
importance has warranted. The need for a study of this subject 
has now been met in Professor Elliott’s scholarly volume which 
is published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs and with financial support from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Canadian Tax Foundation. 
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The author devotes his first two chapters to matters of 
general background. These are followed by three chapters that 
consider in logical order and in considerable detail the adminis- 
trative hurdles which may confront a good being imported into 
Canada or a Canadian good which is being imported into the 
United States. He brings out very clearly the fact that even the 
simplest tariff will necessarily become complex in its adminis- 
tration; and he points out that the tariffs of Canada and the 
United States are among the most complex in the world. 


Chapters VI and VII deal with valuation and anti-dumping 
duties in the United States and Canada respectively. The Cana- 
dian chapter has some illuminating examples which show how 
the various taxes and duties (including dumping duties) would be 
applied to some types of imports and how large these charges 
may be compared with the invoiced value of the goods. In 
Chapter VIII the author considers some miscellaneous restric- 
tions and the concluding chapter is concerned chiefly with the 
interpretation of past trends. 


In this book the author has dealt skilfully with problems 
of both public administration and economics. One suspects that 
the specialist in public administration would like more than the 
brief, though adequate, descriptions of administrative practices 
and their consequences which the book contains. Economists 
will note the small amount of quantitative data that is provided. 
The author explains in his introduction the limitations upon the 
use of the most obvious quantitative measures. But, since he 
deals with a very large number of cases, even the most rudi- 
mentary general appraisal would have been a desirable antidote 
to the cumulative effects upon the reader of the large number of 
“horrible examples” that are cited. 


Professor Elliott explores systematically and objectively the 
territory he set out to cover. The writing is both precise and 
lucid and the author has shown a keen appreciation of the 
humorous incidents which arise even in the grim business of the 
customs house. The reviewer would have preferred fewer ex- 
amples and more general conclusions but the difficulty of gen- 
eralizing in this complex field must be recognized. The book is 
a model of scholarship. We are indebted to the author for this 
excellent study of a subject which had been too long neglected. 


McMaster University R. W. THOMPSON 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1952. By Peter Calvoco- 
ressi. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1955. 
(London, Toronto: Oxford. xii, 473pp.) 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1952. Edited by 
Denise Folliot. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1955. (London, Toronto: Oxford. xviii, 529pp. $6.75.) 


The Chatham House Survey for 1952 is the second of the 
post-war series to contain the narrative of a single year in one 
volume. This arrangement, although it in some ways provides 
less satisfactory reading than the war-time expedient of covering 
several years and specific topics in one book, is the only way to 
serve the purpose of the Institute—namely to produce a com- 
prehensive reference work on international affairs as soon as 
possible after the events have occurred. Based on a wide cover- 
age of newspapers and official hand-outs, one which is much 
wider than any that could normally be undertaken except by a 
highly specialized student in a narrow field, the Surveys and 
the accompanying Documents give an account of international 
politics which will not be seriously challenged until the official 
archives are thrown open. Without this source material the 
student would struggle, like the Israelites in Egypt, to make 
bricks without straw. Naturally the Surveys are written from 
a point of vantage in London; but they aim at objectivity. The 
names of the authors and editor suggests an attempt to disclaim 
British bias on ethnic grounds. 

The year 1952 was dominated by the attempt to bring the 
Korean war to a close by an armistice, the chief obstacle being 
the apparently insoluble prisoner-of-war question. The year 
ended without a solution being found. In Europe the year was 
marked by attempts to create a supranational organization, 
EDC, which was regarded as essential because the French would 
never accept a rearmed Germany in NATO. With the advantage 
of hindsight, which this volume by its terms of reference can- 
not possess, we know that in the one case the difficulty was not 
insoluble and in the other the basic premise was incorrect. 
Studying international relations in annals of this kind is thus a 
good psychological conditioning for the student of international 
affairs and for the diplomat. 

These 1952 volumes reveal the importance of psychological 
factors in international affairs in another way. At that time 
the desire of the West to peg back the Russian advance into 
Europe, and the Russian counterclaim that NATO should be 
dissolved, led only to a stalemate in which hostility prevailed. 
Today these problems remain as difficult as ever but there is 
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evident willingness on both sides to try to find a way out of the 
impasse. In what lies the difference between then and now? 
The West is believed to be stronger because Germany is to re- 
arm and the Soviet Union is said to be troubled by economic 
problems. But on the other hand, there are reports that Russia 
has made phenomenal progress in air power and in her capacity 
to use the massive retaliatory power of nuclear warfare. The 
difference between then and now is not to be found in a change 
in comparative military strengths. Indeed these are imponder- 
ables which even the most complete intelligence appreciation 
can never weigh with absolute confidence. The real difference 
lies in the international psychological atmosphere. It was never 
more clearly revealed than by a comparison between the period 
with which these volumes deal and the present, that international 
co-operation depends largely upon mutual confidence and good- 
will. 


Royal Military College of Canada, RICHARD A. PRESTON 
Kingston 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FoR 1952. 1954. (New York: 
United Nations. xv, 490pp. $5.00.) 


This volume is the seventh Yearbook on Human Rights pub- 
lished by the United Nations. Like its useful predecessors, it 
records the significant legal developments relating to human 
rights in 1952 in four parts: national laws and judicial decisions; 
laws and other texts on human rights in Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; international treaties and agreements and 
other texts adopted by Specialized Agencies and other Inter- 
Governmental Organizations; and the United Nations and Human 
Rights. 

Its contents are mostly reproductions of parts of various legal 
documents or of summaries of them. It is a surprise, therefore, 
to find a long article on “The Independence of the English 
Judges” by the Right Honourable Lord Justice Birkett in the 
United Kingdom section on national laws and judicial decisions. 
While it is an admirable article, it seems out-of-place in this 
book. 


Faculty of Law, University of British Columbia C. B. BOURNE 
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LAWS CONCERNING NATIONALITY. 1954. (New York: United 
Nations. xvii, 594pp. $4.00.) 


Anyone interested in the nationality laws of other states will 
gratefully turn to this book that contains a comprehensive col- 
lection of the basic nationality laws of eighty-four States and 
also, in three annexes, excerpts from treaties relating to 
nationality. That tedious first step in comparative legal studies, 
namely the collection of the various laws, has been taken; and 
so a thoroughly comparative study of nationality laws is made 
easier and is encouraged. 

One warning is sounded; all laws in force on publication are 
not included. For example, the extensive amendments in 1953 
to the Canadian Citizenship Act, 1946, are not given. 


Faculty of Law, University of British Columbia  C. B. BOURNE 


CONCEPTIONS SOVIETIQUES DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL PUBLIQUE. 
By Ivo Lapenna. 1954. (Paris: Editions A.Pedone. 318pp. 
1,100 frs.) 


Faced with the dearth of Soviet manuals on Public Inter- 
national Law, Professor Lapenna has worked mostly from sets of 
Godsudarvsto i Pravo and Vestnik Sovetskoye Yusticiyi and 
from his own translations of the irregular reports and notices of 
the legal section of the Academy. The result is extremely use- 
ful, not only as a brief introduction to Soviet attitudes towards 
the different institutions (sovereignty, territory, recognition, per- 
sons, etc.), but as a chronology of the development and expurga- 
tion of basic doctrines—usually a better indication of the pre- 
ponderance of politics in Soviet legal theories than any inferences 
drawn from the theories themselves. 


A first landmark appears immediately after the October Revo- 
lution. Scores of Russian jurists, supposedly aware of the 
hazards as well as the advantages in beginning afresh, set out 
to project some of the more pliable Marxist maxims into a 
“transitory” discipline and thus enable the state which, domes- 
tically, had “no need of legislation, simply an honest, inexpensive 
administration” to better defend itself against those states which 
had developed a “system for legalizing their imperialism.” But 
by 1935, with the wordy Pachoukanis in disgrace, only Korovine’s 
text remained; and by 1938 even that defect in the vacuum had 
been removed. Here, at the second landmark, we see the estab- 
lishment of Vyshinsky, the implicit admission that consistency 
in legal theory is unattainable, and the warning that capitalist 
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norms of international conduct will be respected by the U.S.S.R. 
only in cases where (through some oversight, one presumes) they 
are not contrary to the interests of humanity. There is no sign 
of any third period, although there has been a steady reference 
through the years to the feasibility of a ‘“Soviet-Asian Inter- 
national Law” (Russian publicists today do recognize something 
juridical in the Inter-American make-up) ; but it is so far un- 
accompanied by any disposition to face the real problems of a 
long-term normalization of juridical relationships with states 
inferior economically but demographically superior. 

In the U.S.S.R., as Professor Lapenna’s pages emphasize, 
there has always been an uncommon amount of discussion over 
the “underdevelopment” of Public International Law theories. 
And the stumbling block, “capitalist” theoricians are asked to re- 
member, has been much more with the naturalist than with the 
positivist weave of our fabric. For example, apart from an ex- 
aggerated primacy of agreements over custom, Soviet theorists 
have had no trouble falling into line with listed sources or other 
substantive sections of the Statute of the International Court. 
And, again, in the matter of the polar regions, their writing up 
of “effective occupation” and especially “inland sea” doctrine for 
the Arctic is probably at a point (beyond that of the United 
States) where they can reject sector theories for both poles. 
But it is in doctrine pertaining to the nature and very existence 
of International Law that their vacillations destroy for them— 
far ahead of any schedule that even their most radical foreign 
sympathizers can follow—the idea of law as being in any sense 
separate from politics. Still, the greater key to the Soviet 
desert would seem to be (as it is to some extent with the Western 
democracies, with the possible exception of France) that few 
doers as well as thinkers have entered la grande discipline. For 
if Vyshinsky flourished it was less because he had the short- 
term political virtue of recognizing all unenforceable law as hum- 
bug (which it is almost certain he had) than because of the faint- 
heartedness, however understandable, of his fellow jurists. 


Montreal BRIGHAM DAY 


THE MIDDLE East—A Political and Economic Survey. 1954. 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. xviii, 
590pp.) 


This revised edition gives particulars of each country’s in- 
stitutions and affairs up to early 1954 and a summary of their 
common history and civilization. About some, like the Persian 
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Gulf Principalities, such information would be hard to find else- 
where. Libya is excluded, Cyprus included. Unfortunately the 
survey stopped shortly before the turning points of the Anglo- 
Egyptian (Suez) agreement and Persian oil settlement; other- 
wise its occasional pessimism might have been modified. The 
post-war xenophobias of Egypt and Persia were the product of 
peculiar historical circumstances. Modernization and social re- 
form, not reaction, are the real goals of most Middle Eastern 
nationalists and governments. In Egypt, the success of the 
military regime’s land reform is apparent; and for their ultimate 
objective, industrialization, they now seek the aid of Western 
capital, with unquestionably sincere promises of fair treatment. 
In the majority of Middle Eastern countries, prospects of both 
material and cultural progress appear better than for long past, 
though in some reaction is still strong, and in over-populated 
Egypt, and Persia with its exposure to Cold War pressures, un- 
rest may recur. Future editions would benefit if something 
could be added about intellectual movements and the quality of 
the quantitatively impressive educational progress. 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University CANTWELL SMITH 


THE MIDDLE East. Survey of International Affairs. By George 
Kirk. 1954. (London, Toronto: Oxford. vii, 338pp. $5.00.) 


This is a diplomatic history, continuing the author’s The 
Middle East in the War. The earlier volume was accused of 
British bias, somewhat unreasonably since much of the area was 
then under British influence. The present work is manifestly im- 
partial (once or twice even unfair to Britain), and very well 
documented (though only from non-native sources). The ac- 
count of the rise of Israel and uprooting of the Arab refugees is 
the fullest and justest available. That of the Russian oil-con- 
cession demands on Persia and beginnings of the Anglo-Persian 
dispute is, however, inadequate. Surprisingly, Libya is omitted, 
though Cyprus is included. But the gravest deficiency is in re- 
spect of inter-Arab relations, a basic problem which is only 
incidentally mentioned. From the abortive Bevin-Sidqi treaty 
of 1946 till the coup d’état of 1952, Egypt pursued a consistently 
anti-British policy, whereas Iraq, despite the rejection of the 
Portsmouth treaty, remained pro-Western. Their estrangement 
reduced the Arab League to a talking-house, so that the Arab 
States entered the Palestine war with no common plan or staff, 
and Egypt committed the astonishing military and diplomatic 
blunder of renewing hostilities after the second truce without 
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even consulting her allies. The resultant defeats led to the 
coups d’état in Syria and, later, Egypt. Egyptian antagonism, 
as much as Syrian hesitation, frustrated the Greater Syria and 
Fertile Crescent federation schemes, which might have given 
prosperity and strength to the countries concerned. The full 
consequences of this sorry tale have yet to be unfolded. 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University CANTWELL SMITH 


THE ARAB WORLD: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By Nejla 
Izzeddin. 1953. (Chicago: Henry Regnery; Toronto: Saund- 
ers. xiv, 412pp. $8.75.) 


Miss Izzeddin is a very charming and able graduate of Vassar 
College and the University of Chicago, where she won the first 
Ph.D. ever awarded to an Arab lady. Her book is a tour de 
force in which she combines a remarkable historical survey of 
the history of the Arabs, particularly their brilliant medieval 
achievements, with a unique analysis of their modern resurgence. 
This is a well printed book and the fine illustrations enhance the 
value of the text. It is fluently written, based on sound research, 
and full of most valuable insights into the feelings, psychology 
and life of the Arab peoples inhabiting the belt of Africa north 
of the Sahara and southwestern Asia from Morocco to Iraq. 
The book covers events up to early 1953. 

Less than a third of it is devoted to the cultural heritage and 
history of the Arabs, who were the intellectual, scientific and 
cultural leaders of the world in the Middle Ages. About half of 
the text deals with the modern history of the independent Arab 
states of Egypt, Syria and Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen 
and the dependencies of coastal Arabia; the tragic history of 
Palestine under the mandate and the plight of the Arab refugees 
driven from their homes there by the creation of the alien state 
of Israel; and the new state of Libya, together with the French- 
dominated territories of Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, known 
as al-Maghrib, or the West, in Arabic. To this history is added 
a full discussion of contemporary affairs, both political and social, 
with less emphasis on the economic aspects. The final hundred 
pages deal, in four perceptive chapters, with the encouraging 
emancipation of Arab women; the varied attempts to reunite the 
Arab states and peoples into closer cultural, political and economic 
federations if not unions; the role of the Great Powers in the 
area; and the need for more self-criticism and personal, spiritual 
regeneration among the Arabs. 
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Miss Izzeddin reminds her readers that the present disturbed 
situation in the Arab world is in large part due to American 
support for aggressive Zionism, and to the very large influence of 
foreign powers with various interests in the area. She adds that 
Arab weakness and selfishness have aggravated this situation, 
but that in the last analysis the Arabs must work out their own 
salvation for themselves. Whatever help they receive from 
abroad, be it material or psychological, must be proferred and 
accepted in such a spirit that the relationship is enriched, rather 
than soured, by the experience. She writes: 


Arab civilization, recreated, has a message which the modern 
world can ill afford to ignore. Because it has its roots in Western 
civilization no less than in the heritage of the East, and because its 
broad humanity has united in full equality a large variety of the 
races of mankind, its mediation is needed for a more complete 
co-operation between the peoples of East and West. Its spiritual 
basis and the emphasis upon ethics which Islam introduced into 
every subject—science, economics, politics—may redress the dis- 
equilibrium of modern civilization with its emphasis upon science. 
The doctrine of the “mean’”—the even balance—, a cherished ideal 
of Arab tradition, is a safeguard against excess and exaggeration, 
and a steadying force against the impropriety of being swept away 
by extremes. 

If stringent self-criticism is imperative for the Arabs as a 
preparation for the kind of grass roots reconstruction which their 
society needs, is not this kind of self-criticism the pressing, in- 
escapable need of the West in its relation with the Arabs? If the 
Arabs have much to learn from the West, and need the strictest 
discipline, devotion, and awareness, to catch up with the march of 
time; is the need less urgent for the West to return to the best of 
its heritage, relive it, and make it a reality to the peoples of other 


cultures? 


Here is one of the most informative, fascinating books on the 
Arabs which I have ever read. From it you get a masterly 
presentation of many complex facts, and an essential insight into 
the mind and feelings of the Arab people. Miss Izzeddin is far 
from a typical Arab, but she expresses their hopes and fears, 
their ideals and attempts to achieve them with sympathy, skill 
and honesty. We have much to learn from this excellent book 
whose gracious author has put both West and East in her debt 
by writing it. 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University Howarp A. REED 
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STAATSKUNST UND KRIEGSHANDWERK. By Gerhard Ritter. 1954. 
(Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 403pp.) 


In this volume, whose main title may perhaps be best trans- 
lated as Statesmanship and Military Technique rather than State- 
craft and the Art of War, Professor Ritter defines militarism as 
the over-emphasizing of military considerations in the conduct 
of public affairs; or, as the display of a one-sided predisposition 
for combat which falsifies all politics through misjudging its 
essential task. ‘The problem of militarism,” he writes in his 
introduction, “‘is the question of the correct relationship between 
statesmanship and military technique.” This problem, in his 
view, is today a universal one: Can the demonic influence of un- 
bounded military technique be restrained by genuine statesman- 
ship? But for the Germans it has a special relevance: “How 
did it come about that in Germany the natural relationship be- 
tween statesmanship and military technique became completely 
reversed?” How did it happen that Clausewitz’s conception of 
“war as the continuation of politics with other means” led to 
Cudendorft’s “all healthy politics is the continuation of war with 
other means in time of peace”; and finally that in following this 
road “from political war to warlike politics,” under Hitler’s 
guidance, the Germans became the terror of Europe and of the 
world, and ended by destroying historic Europe itself? 

In this first volume, Professor Ritter sets out to answer these 
questions by exploring the major conflicts between the state and 
military leadership in the Prusso-German past. He begins with 
Frederick the Great, in whose person, as both military and 
political leader, the conflict was submerged. He then deals at 
length with the revolution in warfare (though not in strategy) 
which accompanied the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
eras, producing not only Clausewitz’s doctrine of absolute war 
but, under the leadership of Blucher and Gneisenau, the first 
attempt of the Prussian army to emancipate itself from civilian 
leadership. The second half of the book deals with the nine- 
teenth century: first with the long disputed question of a national 
versus royal army, whether, that is, the army was to be civilia- 
nized or the nation militarized; then with the conflict of 1860-62 
when the constitutional state, with a parliament possessing bud- 
getary controls, attempted to assert its power over the army 
which the Hohenzollerns regarded as both unpolitical and 
peculiarly theirs. Finally, the book reaches its climax in the 
classical conflict of civilian and military authority which took 
place between Bismarck and the elder Moltke in 1870-71. 
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In all this Professor Ritter stands on the side of Staatsrdson, 
insisting that politics must be based on sober, realistic considera- 
tions, which keep the demonic tendencies of militarism within 
bounds. One may feel that his definition of militarism is too 
narrow, or reject his vindication of Frederick the Great, or feel 
that his evaluation of Bismarck is too idealized; and one may 
well wish that he had begun before 1740 and, instead of devoting 
himself exclusively to the conflicts between military and political 
thinking, had explored the political consequences of the penetra- 
tion of society by the developing military organization in Prussia- 
Germany. But these criticisms by no means detract from the 
fact that his book, based to some degree on archival material, 
now in part either scattered or destroyed, is an important addi- 
tion to his earlier studies on the nature of power. It contains 
fascinating insights into the clashes of power in a century of 
German history, and an especially rewarding analysis of the posi- 
tion of a royal army in a constitutional state. His second volume, 
which will bring the account down to 1945, will be eagerly 
awaited. It is to be hoped, too, that both volumes will soon find 
translators. It is regrettable that so distinguished an historian 
should be known to the English reading public by nothing beyond 
a few articles and by no means the most important of his books. 


University of Toronto ROBERT A. SPENCER 


THE DEATH OF HITLER’S GERMANY. By Georges Blond (Trans- 
lated by Frances Frenaye). 1954. (New York, Toronto: 
MacMillan. 302pp. $4.50.) 


Monsieur Blond’s dramatic account of the final year is about 
as exciting as anything which has yet appeared in the war 
literature of 1939-1945. It is a curious blend of history, viewed 
from the crumbling seats of the Nazi mighty and from the 
sickening vantage points of obscure soldiers, frozen, torn open, 
waiting in pain for some miracle to end it all. He tells again 
the tale of July 20, not so well perhaps as John Wheeler-Bennett, 
but well enough. The campaigns on both the western and 
eastern fronts are detailed with an eye for striking conversations, 
the words of the fantastic Fiihrer and the paratrooper Sergeant 
Lingelbach. The book abounds in personality sketches of the 
great, the political notables and the military geniuses, the de- 
feated and the damned. A series of vivid scenes projected 
against a broadly painted background communicates again the 
gathering tensions while time and hope run out. The sense of 
being inside the tottering Reich, inside the beleaguered city of 
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Berlin, is very real. Relentlessly the Allied armies close in; the 
Government transforms itself, adapts itself constantly, unbeliev- 
ably, to impossible conditions; the army is insanely ordered to 
perform madly sacrificial feats ; the civilian population is brutally 
warned of a hideous fate at the hands of the Bolshevists if it 
succumbs; the author of all these woes, almost unquestioned to 
the end, talks, rants, dreams, plans, grows ever more dictatorial, 
bitter, inhuman, finally approaching the abyss of paroxysmal 
madness, while the great lost city is pounded to pieces by the 
Russian armies. 

Defeats may be heroic, and the German collapse is the most 
graphic testimony the contemporary world offers to this fact. 
Of course the novelists have made this point, and in general 
there is nothing absolutely new in Blond’s study. But the 
tragic overall story, told, as this one is, at various levels and from 
the German documents, was wonderfully worth telling and must 
always be profoundly moving. There, a decade ago, died the 
last of the European empires in the last of the great European 
wars. In the silenced wilderness of Hitler’s capital was heralded 
the destruction of the urbanized West. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


GERMAN SOcIAL DEMOCRACY, 1905-1917—The Development of the 
Great Schism. By Carl E. Schorske. 1955. (Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. xvi, 360pp.) 


This is a scholarly book for those who wish to understand the 
two German labour parties today, the Social Democrats and the 
Communists. Both originated in the pre-1914 Social Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. Schorske, Associate Professor of History at Wesleyan 
University, Connecticut, shows that 1905 was the turning point. 
Germany ‘found herself unexpectedly confronted by a phalanx 
of powers determined to block her further expansion.” Russia 
“became the vanguard of twentieth-century revolution.” And 
Friedrich Ebert was elected to the German Social Democratic 
Party executive. This “Stalin of Social Democracy” played a 
leading role “in transforming the party into a bureaucratic 
machine.” Above all else, he wanted unity in the organization. 
As the pressure for change came increasingly from the left, “the 
functionary identified himself increasingly with the right.” 

But the growth of revisionist reformism amongst the leader- 
ship after 1905 was paralleled by “the rise of a new revolu- 
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tionism.” In the party’s left centre, men like Ledebour, still 
hoping to combine socialism with democracy, “refused to com- 
promise with imperialism for the sake of domestic reform.” 
Although their peace programme was harmlessly Wilsonian, ac- 
cepting such concepts as “national defense” and “self-determina- 
tion,” they were expelled from the party along with the left 
radicals (Spartacists) in 1917, and formed an Independent Social 
Democratic Party. With profound faith in the masses, they 
were too democratic to establish a central] leadership, like Lenin’s, 
for the seizure of power. 

Consequently the German Revolution failed. The counter- 
revolution (under Social Democratic government) had no hesita- 
tion in using violence. Disheartened, the Independents in 1920, 
on Lenin’s advice, adapted the discipline of their reformist op- 
ponents to their own revolutionary aims, and thus “paid a ter- 
rible tribute not merely to the successes of the Bolsheviks, but 
also to those of Ebert.” Thus, in the end, not Ledebour, “but 
Ebert and Lenin were the grim heirs of the old party’s divided 
legacy.” 

Memorial University of Newfoundland GORDON O. ROTHNEY 


SOVIET TAXATION—The Fiscal and Monetary Problems of a 
Planned Economy. By Franklyn D. Holzman. 1955. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press; Toronto: Saunders. 
xix, 376pp. $8.45.) 


Professor F. D. Holzman’s book, Soviet Taxation, is divided 
into four parts. Whereas the two central parts (II and III) 
provide an historical and statistical view of the Soviet fiscal 
policy, the introductory and the concluding parts (I and IV) 
attempt a more general explanation and appraisal of this policy. 

Dr. Holzman is a master-statistician. His statistical analysis 
of the trends and the burden of Soviet taxation is very in- 
structive indeed, as far as both his methods and his conclusions 
are concerned. Holzman suggests that the overall “rate of tax, 
including both income and taxation in kind, would be about 
49 per cent. in comparison with the money tax of 57 per cent.” 
(p. 254). He concludes that “no other nation has ever levied 
as high a rate of taxation as the Soviet Union” (p. 307). 


Holzman’s general observations on the fiscal and monetary 
problems of a planned economy (especially Part I of his book) 
appear, however, less convincing. He states, for example, that 
“the principal function of Soviet taxes is the prevention of 
inflation in the market of consumers’ goods”, and that “taxes 
are not essential to the maintenance of a high rate of investment, 
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since this allocation of resources is accompanied primarily by 
the use of direct economic controls” (p. 3). With these and 
numerous generalizations of rather similar unorthodox and, 
perhaps, doctrinaire nature it is difficult to agree. Professor 
Holzman appears to overlook the vitally important fact that, 
although the existing investment goods in Soviet industry may 
be distributed by means of “direct controls,” their overall amount 
(and, hence, the rate of investment) does by no means depend 
on such controls. The rate of Soviet industrial investments 
depends, as in any monetary exchange economy, on the financial 
resources which are saved. However, unlike in a free industry, 
Soviet savings are accumulated by a number of tax-like techni- 
ques such as planned profits, direct and indirect taxes, com- 
pulsory bond purchases, and so forth; without which the con- 
spicious rate of Soviet investments would clearly have been un- 
feasible. 


University of British Columbia H. E. RONIMOIS 





THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL AND THE 
GREAT POWERS 


by Benjamin Shwadran 


In this striking portrayal of a half century of rivalry for oil 
concessions, THE MIDDLE East, OIL AND THE GREAT POWERS 
vividly describes the impact of petroleum upon the countries 
of the Middle East. 


A feature of the book is its discussion of the background of the 
recent oil discovery in Israel. 


Mr. Shawdran is editor of Middle Eastern Affairs, the only 
American monthly devoted to the Middle East. 


THE MIDDLE East, OIL AND THE GREAT Powers, published 
in November by Frederick A, Praeger, Inc., is priced 
at $7.00. Subscribers to Middle Eastern Affairs can 
order the book at the special price of $5.50. New 
subscribers may obtain a year’s subscription to Middle 
Eastern Affairs (Canadian and foreign subscription 
$3.50) and THE MippLe East, Or. AND THE GREAT POWERS 
at the combined price of $9.00. 


Address: 
Circulation Department 
MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, U.S.A. 
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